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Celebrations and Cerebrations 


Never before, so far as I can recall, have I seen 
an editorial like the one on “How They Brought the Good 
News to London.” I began to read it with vague tags of 
Robert Browning running through my mind, and almost be- 
fore I was aware I found myself in the midst of an Anglican 
order of service. But I confess that it has proved, for me, 
a profoundly moving service, and I will be much surprised 
if a great many do not find in this ritual both stimulation 
and cause for deep reflection. 


Since the editor has begun to print the services at 
St. Martin’s I wish that he could in some way get hold of 
and print the order of service they used there on Armistice 
Sunday last year. Armistice Sunday this year will be the tenth 
anniversary, and I wish that a multitude of churches in this 
country might have the opportunity to use the solemn and 
noble order of worship which “Dick” Sheppard evolved for 
use on that day in St. Martin’s. 


And while I am at it, telling the editor his dusi- 
ness, I might as well go ahead and tell him that I am sorry 
he left out of his editorial the report of the address of the 
present vicar in this service of thanksgiving at the signing 
of the peace pact. It may not have been up to what Dean 
Inge or Dr. Norwood or Dr. Fosdick would have said on 
such an occasion. But I would be interested to read the sermon 
of the vicar of as famous a church as St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields who still signs himself the Rev. Pat McCormick. And 
that “D. S. O.” at the end of his name promises a good deal 
more than the “D. D.” with which we are so familiar. 


I presume that the article by Dr. Eddy will stir up 
considerable comment, at least in some quarters. But it seems 
likely that Dr. Eddy knows what he is writing about. A man 
who is chosen to be one of the two authors of the statement on 
“Christianity and Islam” which a world’s missionary con- 
ference bases its conclusions on, must know something about 
conditions in mission colleges, at least in Moslem lands. 
Moreover, the article has plenty of internal evidence of its 


author's knowledge of his subject. 


Mr. Bradley—whom I remember as the author of 
The Christian Century’s prize poem for last year—wonders 
whether the quest for the historical Jesus is really leading 
us anywhere or not. Is it possible ever to find him? And if 
we do find him, will we be any better off? Again, I can see 
a swarm of objectors arising to argue the question out with 
Mr. Bradley—and the more the better—but I must confess 
that, for all my own prosaic and matter-of-fact nature, I 
feel a great deal of sympathy with Mr. Bradley’s poetic 


plea. 


After all, Mr. Bradley's article constitutes an- 
other example of the thing about which he is talking. He 
is a poet, and the plea which he makes is essentially a plea 
for a poet’s Jesus. Isn't that so? 

Tue First Reaper. 
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EDITORIAL 


HE CHICAGO TRIBUNE, staunch organ of isola- 
tionism and unwearied wielder of the big stick, pic- 
tures a new gallery of shame. It contains the portraits 
of five Americans. Uncle Sam looks at them in pained aston- 
ishment, as he stands, stripped of all clothing except a barrel, 
which is labeled “Acquired by diplo- 
Is Ita Gallery macy during the past thirty years.” The 
Of Shame? five Americans whom this paper thus 
elects to hold up to scorn are John 
Hay, William Jennings Bryan, Robert Lansing, Charles 
Evans Hughes and Frank B. Kellogg. Evidently there is 
nothing partisan in the attack, for three are republicans and 
two democrats. But the five are pilloried for having been 
responsible for these acts: “Negotiated treaty interna- 
tionalizing Panama canal”; “Refused to uphold the rights 
of American citizens in Mexico” ; “Signed league of nations 
pact”; “Negotiated naval treaty”; “Negotiated anti-war 
pact.” The attempt to heap obloquy on these five men and 
for these five reasons tells all that the thinking American 
needs to know as to the opposition now forming to ratifica- 
tion of the pact of Paris. 


Mr. Daniels Gets Into 
Deep Water 

F ANY MAN in the country deserves sympathy during 

this campaign it is the dry democratic politician in the 
south. Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, is trying to take 
the minds of his auditors off the vociferously held con- 
victions of his running mate by reminding them that Mr. 
Mellon once held distillery stock, and that Mr. Vare stam- 
peded the republican convention, and that republican en- 
forcement of the prohibition laws has been less than a 
shining success. Senator Simmons, of North Carolina, has 
given up the attempt to get around Governor Smith’s wet- 
ness, and is frankly off the reservation. But the man who 
seems to be having the worst time of them all is Josephus 
Daniels, who is trying to hold North Carolina in line for his 
party. Since the death of Mr. Bryan, Mr. Daniels is prob- 
ably the most distinguished dry in the democratic party. 
He is a dry of years’ standing; a dry without equivocation ; 
a dry politically and a dry personally. As secretary of the 
navy Mr. Daniels endured endless ridicule and started un- 
warranted attack because he insisted that Uncle Sam’s war- 


ships should carry no beverages stronger than grape juice. 
Toward the enactment of the eighteenth amendment Mr. 
But 
now comes the campaign of 1928, and the democratic party 


Daniels contributed his bit, and it was no paltry bit. 


sniffs a genuine chance at the spoils of office for the first 
time in eight years. What is Mr. Daniels to do? What he 
actually does do is to advise the voters of the south to stay 
regular, promising them that “if we elect Smith we will tie 
his hands with a dry congress.” In other words, vote for a 
candidate whom you don’t dare follow! 


and then shackle him! 


Pick a president, 
Did ever political opportunism ex- 
press itself more openly? Or did ever the blight of party 
regularity show its working with less disguise? It is easy 
to be charitable with the words of Mr. Daniels, for they are 
But it is to be hoped 


that the south in general will not let itself be duped into 


the words of a much harassed man. 


voting for anybody on any such specious plea. 


Will the Sun 
Grow Cold? 
HAT is to be the end of the human story ? 
sun cease to radiate heat? 
other moon? 


Will the 
Will the earth become an- 
Will man stand at the end beside his last 
grave to hurl futile defiance at an unheeding universe, and 
then to be snuffed out? Will the strivings of our race end 
in futility? Such, at least, has been the contention of some 
scientists. Much skepticism has based itself on a belief in 
the ultimate coming of a day when our planet shall blacken 
into a burned out clinker, lost in eternal night. If this is to 
be the fate of mankind, the skeptic demands, by what right 
dare we contend that any God has any interest in these 


And 


how infinitely pathetic becomes the delusion of that divine 


creatures of a moment who walk this cooling earth? 


immanence and interposition on which all religion rests! 
But now comes Dr. Robert Millikan to declare that the 
whole theory of the ultimate cooling off of the sun and the 
ultimate disappearance of mankind under the inexorable 
destruction wrought by a changing climate is exploded. 
Physics, says Dr. Millikan, has discovered a universe of a 
vastly different sort. While it is true that the sun, like all 
celestial bodies, is disintegrating, it is equally true that 
another sun is building itself up at the same time. “In the 
hot stars and the sun,” says Dr. Millikan, “matter is being 
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disintegrated into energy or radiation; in the unimaginably 
cold expanse of infinite space radiation or energy is being 
reintegrated into matter.” And again: “When the matter 
of the sun has all been stoked into his furnaces and they are 
gone completely out, another sun will probably have been 
formed, so that on this earth or on some other earth, it 
matters not which, a billion years hence the development of 
man may still be going on.” ‘Tis is, to be sure, the pro- 
nouncement of only one man. But America contains no 
more distinguished scientist, and the world no more dis- 
tinguished physicist, than Dr. Millikan. His words will 


1 


surely lead to renewed research. If they become the general 


, 
conclusion 


of science, they will put a new face on the argu 


ment for the nobility of man’s destiny 


\ir. Shaw on the Requirements 
Of Neighborliness 
NEIGHBORS, an international 


.— LEAGUE OF 
movement which seeks to lessen racial and religious 


friction recently wrote to two famous “George's 


ceking comment on its aims. One of these, George Ade, 


nswering from the midst of klan-ridden Indiana, gave the 


ganization a sweeping endorsement. The other, George 


iw, answered in this fashion: 


Mr. Bernard Shaw desires me to say that the League ot 


Neighbors is quite useless. Every Catholic church in the 
14 ‘ ‘ te I ih a leaewue: and tl ] f N. cannet 
ed to & 

' t ( be taught is that though they h 
lenty dit us for hating one another, and the bette: 
they understand one another the less they will like one 
ther, that does not justify them in injuring one another 
~~ hor theve is te ened te eouedl 
t hu If he detests and despises 
bly serves then it is folly to invite him to 
e and esteem him; but it is highly important to warn him 
that Mr. SI ntempt give him (Mr 
e slightest excuse for shooting him at sight 

1 t vall into his garden 


[signed] Blanche Patch, Secretary.” 


Is mutual sutferance the best that can be hoped for in thi- 


increasingly intermingled world? To achieve that might 
i comparison with present conditions, be accounted a long 
stride forward 3ut to be content with it would certainl\ 


ontent with less than the Christian ideal 


New Studies of the 

City Church 

bps RE is a protestant legend to the effect that the 
Koman Catholic church is exceedingly far-visioned in 

its planning for urban work while protestantism is op 

1 


portunistic and at loose ends generally \ comparison of 


the location of churches and other ecclesiastical institutions 


in most American cities will easily explain how the legend 


has been established. Whatever may have been the contrast 
in the past, however, it is evident that some parts of 
protestantism are rousing themselves to a new strategy in 
their approach to the city. The most striking illustration of 
this that we have seen recently is the report on “The Re- 
ligious Life of Chicago; Present and Future” which Pro 
fessor Arthur FE. Holt and Mr. Samuel C. Kincheloe, of th 
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Chicago theological seminary, have prepared for the Chicago 
Here, 
in five full sections, is a picture of the church life of a city 
as it is and as it is to be. The factors considered in making 
the prophecy have been gathered and estimated with all the 
completeness and care that characterizes the report on which 


Congregational Missionary and Extension society. 


a telephone company will base its future plans. The results, 
therefore, give a sense of assurance on which a city mis- 
sionary society can project a program with the utmost con- 
fidence. Among the dozens of thought-provoking items 
which are to be found in the “conclusions” accompanying 
his report we have space to allude to but three: That the 
ity minister’s interest in stabilizing population should lead 
him to encourage labor unions; that the city ministry “must 
« intensely personal and evangelistic, a ministry calculated 
help people form new habits’; and that the drift from 
country to the city gives the advantage, in the con- 
uitly necessary renewal of church membership, to the 
irch which has made its ministry known through a radio 
ice. Incidentally, this report hints that the changes in 
immigration laws may prove responsible for a new 

in urban church life, in which the protestant 
churches will succeed to the prosperity which has been the 
of the Catholic churches during the days of unrestricted 


imigration. 


\\hat Is the Monroe 
Doctrine? 
[F: \S now seems possible, the approaching senate de- 
bate on ratification, of the pact of Paris concerns itself in 
rge measure with the Monroe doctrine, it would seem 
dvisable for American citizens to inform themselves as to 
the precise meaning of that instrumert. If national policy 
- to hinge on the loyalty of the United States to this famous 
eclaration, then there should be no misunderstanding as to 
vhat is involved in such loyalty. But it is impossible, at 
he present time, to get any significant number of Amer- 
ans to agree as to what the Monroe doctrine means. Mr. 


by Pave, editor of the World Tomorrow, is the latest 


INTTDY 
) attempt it. He has received replies to a questionnaire 
rom 301 prominent citizens, including 61 editors, 13 college 

presidents, 148 college professors, 22 clergymen, as well as 
scores of lawyers, social workers, officials of peace societies, 
financiers, manufacturers, labor leaders and other repre- 

sentative Americans. 
questions, and on not a single one was there anything like 

In fact, so evenly divided was the opinion of 


This questionnaire contained eight 


agreement. 
the group that in practically every instance a swing of the 
small number of votes in the “doubtful” column to the 
Thus, 
the first question asked: “Do you think the original Monroe 
doctrine may legitimately be interpreted as prohibiting the 
temporary armed intervention by European powers in Latin 
America in order to protect the lives and property of their 
citizens?” And the answers showed Yes, 150; No, 129; 
Doubtful, 22. The nearest thing to agreement was the 
judgment (Yes, 226; No, 56; Doubtful, 19) that collective 
action by the United States, Canada and the Latin American 
countries would be an adequate substitute for armed inter- 


minority would have changed that into a majority. 
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vention by the United States. If any reader is interested 
in studying this essay in confusion he can order “The Mon- 
roe Doctrine and World Peace” by Kirby Page from 
Doubleday, Doran & Company. It constitutes an illuminat- 
ing commentary on the need for an authoritative definition 


of the Monroe doctrine. 


A German Christian Leader on the 
American Industrial Situation 
| pe DOES the industrial situation in this country look 


to a European who is intimately connected with both 


church and industry at home? The question finds partial 


answer in a study which Mr. Springer, a leader of the 
Christian Labor movement of Germany, has contributed to 
the monthly bulletin of an evangelical social association in 


that country. As summarized in the Christian Social In 


stitute of Geneva, Mr. Springer’s report places major em 
phasis on the problems which arise out of America’s heavy 


immigration. 


He realized that these masses of workers belonging to 


different foreign nationalities are not as yet bound together 


by any common class-sentimet 


t nor inspired by the thought 


of a common destiny, but are rather individualists, each of 


whom believes in the ssibility of making his own private 
fortune. He criticizes the trade unions for their jealous at 
titude towards foreign workers, who can only enter them 


with difficulty. 


where social harmony reigns, and the social attitude of the 


America does not appear to him as a country 


employers varies very much, ranging from brutal force to a 


more kindly and humane disposition. He admires the efforts 


of American Christians to conquer the world for the kingdom 


of God, but he doubts the value of mere resolutions and social 


messages unaccompanied by practical results. He is great! 


impressed by the cleanness of the streets in the large towns 


ches 


ind is full of admiration for the influence of the chur 


public life The “rationalization” system which has been 


introduced into mdustry is “satanic in its character and 


harasses the workers; the spirit of good comradeship which 


reigns in the factories would appear to result not so mucl 


from the youthful meutality of the American people or its 
puritan tradition as from the vast extent of the country, with 
the unlimited opportunities which it offers to the worke1 


\lso the natural optimism of the Americans makes them 
believe that the workers are at the beginning of a transition 
period towards higher standards of living. The workers in 


Germany are more closely united by class consciousness and 

the sense of an unchanging destiny in which all share. 
\merican students of industrial problems will be interested 
to find this German observer regarding the country as still 
in a partially undeveloped state, with industrial conflict post 
poned by the “unlimited opportunities” which inhere in a 
pioneer community. They are not likely, however, to agreé 


with the diagnosis. 


Water Power Control 
To the Fore 
OWEVER INSENSIBLE the public may have been 
to the importance of the development of the nation’s 
water power, that period of inactivity is plainly passing. 
Governor Smith’s emphasis on this issue in his campaign, to- 
gether with the educational process that Senator Norris and 


other liberals in congress have made of the debates on 
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Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam, is waking up the country 
to the danger of losing, for a pittance, one of its most valu- 
able resources. Especially is public attention swinging to- 


ward the court decisions on which the new superpower 


empire is being built. For this reason, the ruling of the 
lennessee courts in the case presented by the Tennessee 
“astern Electric Power company is receiving more than 
ordinary scrutiny. This power company sought authoriza 
tion to increase its capital by two million dollars. It did not 
intend to increase its physical valuation by that amount, not 
But it 


argued that, if it were to develop the same amount of power 


to add to its equipment in any important degree 


by steam that it was developing by water, the process would 
equire an additional two million of capital. Therefore, it 
reasoned that it should be allowed to charge enough more 
for its product to keep on a level with steam-produced 
power, and incidentally to pay interest on the added two 
million of stock. The fundamental question was, of course, 
whether the natural power in water belongs to the people 
r to the power company that is fortunate enough to get 
The Tennessee court ruled that natural 


possession ot it 


water power belongs to the people and that any saving 
which may come through its use should accrue to the people 
in lowered 


rates. Now the case goes to higher courts 


l‘normous fortunes are at stake in its ultimate decision 


Help for the Stricken 
In Porto Rico 
\ S THIS ISSUE goes to press, communications are 


too uous to give more than a vague idea of 
the extent of the damage done by the hurricane which has 
swept from the West ] s across the eastern coast of 
Florida and is still making its way northward. But it is 
clear that one of the major disasters of modern times has 
befallen the islands in the path of the storm, and that the 


hurricane has swept Florida with a savagery only exceeded 


by that of the storm in Septen 


of the 


wer, 1926. Already the forces 
Red Cross are being thrown into action, and before 
these words can be read our subscribers will doubtless have 
heard the appeals of the President and of other responsibk 


this We 


doubt but that the response will come immediately and with 


public officers tor help in emergency. have no 


out stint. We cannot, however, forbear from expressing 


the hope that this response may be unusually prompt and 
venerous in respect to the needs of Porto Rico. The re- 
sources of Florida have not been destroyed in any such 
degree as has been the case in Porto Rico. There the stand- 
ing crops have been destroyed, a thousand persons killed, 
and 700,000 out of a total population of less than a million 
and a half have been rendered homeless. The property loss 
will reach, it is estimated, at least $100,000,000, and any- 
such a disaster 
will require years for its retrieving. Not only are people by 


me familiar with the island knows that 


the hundred thousand hungry and homeless now; they must 
continue to be hungry and homeless unless something of 
heroic proportions is done to aid them. For this reason 
alone, help for Porto Rico should not be held back a minute 
There is another reason, however, why Americans should 
this aid 


haste Porto Rico has felt increasingly of late 
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years that the United States held the island only for pur- 
poses of exploitation. This feeling found sensational ex- 
pression in the address from the island which Colonel Lind- 
bergh delivered to President Coolidge. At this moment the 
people of the United States have an opportunity to show 
their interest in Porto Rico and their desire to help the 
inhabitants of the islands in a manner that will never be 
forgotten. To the people of Perto Rico the hurricane has 
brought unparalleled disaster. To the people of the United 
States it brings a tremendous opportunity. 


How They Brought the Good 


News to London 


ETAILED REPORTS now reaching this country 
show with what intensity of feeling a large part of 
the english public celebrated the impending signing 

of the pact of Paris on the day preceding that historic 
event, Sunday, August 26. Special services were held all 
over the country. The September issue of the City Temple 
Tidings shows that Dr. F. W. Norwood preached in that 
historic church on “Thanks be to God for the Peace Pact!” 
using Philippians 1:15, 18-19, as his text. Dr. Lynn Harold 
Hough preached in the same church at night, after preach- 
ing in Whitefield’s that morning, and on both occasions em- 
phasized the significance of the signing. And through a 
multitude of other services it is clear that the mind of 
Britain generally was sobered and strengthened. 

One of the most meaningful of these services of thanks 
giving was that held in historic St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
London, on the day the treaty was actually signed. At this 
service there were present the pastors of eight foreign 
churches in the city—three German, one French, one Swed- 
ish, two Swiss and one Norwegian—as well as the Amer- 
ican ambassador, representatives of the French, German, 
Italian and Japanese embassies and the Rumanian legation, 
a representative of the British foreign office and of the 
high commissioner of New Zealand, and a remarkable 
group of leaders in British public life. The service was 
broadcast by the British Broadcasting company. 

Because we believe that thousands of American Chris 
tians will welcome a knowledge of the precise order of 
service used in St. Martin’s on this occasion, The Christian 
Century presents it, as published first in St. Martin’s Re 
view, of London, only omitting the address by the Rev. Pat 
McCormick, D.S.O., “Dick” Sheppard’s successor in the 
pulpit of this famous church. The form of service : 


l’raise the Lord! ye heavens, adore him; 
Praise him, Angels, in the height ; 
Sun and moon, rejoice before him, 
Praise him, all ye stars and light. 
Praise the Lord! for he hath spoken ; 
Worlds his mighty voice obeyed ; 
Laws which never shall be broken 
For their guidance hath he made. 


While this verse was being sung the choir and clergy, together 


unth the pastors from the foreign churches in London, took 
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their places. Then the vicar prefaced the reading of articles I 
and II of the pact as follows: 


We are met here tonight, and are glad to have with us 
the pastors from the foreign churches in London, as well as 
representatives from the embassies of the United States of 
America, France, Germany, Italy, Japan and Rumania, as 
well as from our own empire, that we may join with thou- 
sands throughout the country, to lift up our hearts and 

oices in thanksgiving to our Heavenly Father for the sign- 

ing of the peace pact this afternoon by representatives of 
fifteen of the leading nations of the world. And that we 
may do so with the more understanding I will now read to 
you articles I and II of that pact. 

Articte I. The high contracting parties solemnly de- 
clare, in the names of their respective peoples, that they con- 
demn recourse to war for the solution of international con- 
troversies, and renounce it as an instrument of national 
policy in their relations with one another. 

ArticLe II. The high contracting parties agree that the 
settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts, of what- 
ever nature or of whatever origin they may be, which may 
arise among them, shall never be sought except by pacific 


means. 


The congregation still standing the vicar lead them in thanks- 


mg: 


l.et us thank then our Heavenly Father that he has so 
siiown to men the unreason and uselessness of settling dis- 
putes by war, that fifteen representatives of the great na- 
tions of the world have today signed a pact renouncing war 

an instrument of national policy for settling their dis- 
putes. 

Let us thank him for the dawning of this new hope for 
the world and all that it may mean. 

Let us thank him for the knowledge that nations who 
held sacred treaties which have involved them in war are 
now pledging themselves to a sacred treaty involving them 
in peace. 

Let us thank him for what this means to those whose 
lear ones in every country gave their lives in the hope that 
the great war would end war. 

Let us thank him for the efforts of all who have labored 
to bring peace and a right understanding between the na- 
tions of the world. 


V. Praise the Lord, O my soul. 
kt. And all that is within me praise his holy name. 
The Hymn. 
(0d is working his purpose out as year succeeds to year, 
God is working his purpose out and the time is drawing 
near ; 
Nearer and nearer draws the time, the time that shall 
surely be, 
When the earth shall be filled with the glory of God as the 
waters cover the sea. 


\Vhat can we do to work God’s work, to prosper and in- 
crease 


lhe brotherhood of all mankind, the reign oi the Prince of 
peace ? 
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What can we do to hasten the time, the time that shall 
surely be, 
When the earth shall be filled with the glory of God as the 
waters cover the sea? 
The reading from Micah 4 first in the English and then in the 

French and German tongue. 

And many nations shall come, and say, Come, and let us 
go up to the mountain of the Lord, and to the house of the 
God of Jacob; and he will teach us of his ways, and we will 
walk in his paths. For the law shall go forth of Zion, and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And he shall judge 
among many people, and rebuke strong nations afar off; 
and they shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruninghooks: nation shall not lift up a sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more. But 
they shall sit every man under his vine and under his fig 
tree; and none shall make them afraid: for the mouth of 
the Lord of hosts hath spoken it. For all people will walk 
every one in the name of his god, and we will walk in the 
name of the Lord our God for ever and ever. 

Psalm 100. 

O be joyful in the Lord, all ye lands: serve the Lord with 
gladness, and come before his presence with a song. 

Be ye sure that the Lord he is God: it is he that hath 
made us, and not we ourselves; we are his people, and the 
sheep of his pasture. 

O go your way into his gates with thanksgiving, and 
into his courts with praise: be thankful unto him, and speak 
good of his Name. 

For the Lord is gracious, his mercy is everlasting: and 
his truth endureth from generation to generation. 


The reading from I John 4:16-21, followed by the hymn 


Thy kingdom come! on bended knee 
The passing ages pray; 

And faithful souls have yearned to see 
On earth that kingdom’s day. 


But the slow watches of the night 
Not less to God belong ; 

And for the everlasting right 
The silent stars are strong. 


And lo, already on the hills 
The flags of dawn appear ; 

Gird up your loins, ye prophet souls, 
Proclaim the day is near: 


The day in whose clear-shining light 
All wrong shall stand revealed, 

When justice shall be throned in might, 
And every hurt be healed ; 


When knowledge, hand in hand with peace, 
Shall walk the earth abroad ;— 

The day of perfect righteousness, 
The promised day of God. 


Here followed the address by the vicar, which he closed with 
this invitation : 


May I, then, ask you to kneel and in dedicating this day 
to our Father remember those who gave their lives for their 
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countries all over the world. 

Let us pray for the rulers and statesmen in these fifteen 
nations, and those who shall afterwards sign this pact, that 
they may be true to this solemn pledge both in the letter and 
the spirit, and that the peoples of the world may be roused 
to an overwhelming enthusiasm for peace. 

Will you pray that nations and individuals may be pre- 
pared to make sacrifices for the sake of peace with as great 
1eadiness as they were in time of war. 

Will you pray that wavering hearts who see so clearly 
that with man alone these efforts may be impossible, may 
so cooperate with God that they may be made possible 
through his Spirit. 

Will you pray that the hope this pact brings to the world 
may bring more real comfort to those whose hearts were 
broken by the war. 

Let us sum up our prayers in the words of the Family 
Prayer : 

Our Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. 
Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us 
our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against us. 
And lead us not into temptation; but deliver us from evil 
for thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for 
ever. Amen. 

Now let us stand and say together the General Thanksgiving. 


Almighty God, Father of all mercies, we thine unworthy 
servants do give thee most humble and hearty thanks for all 
thy goodness and loving-kindness to us, and to all men; 
particularly for the new hope of peace for the world that 
this day has brought. We bless thee for our creation, pres- 
ervation, and all the blessings of this life; but above all, for 
thine inestimable love in the redemption of the world by our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; for the means of grace, and for the hope 
of glory. And, we beseech thee, give us that due sense of 
all thy mercies; that our hearts may be unfeignedly thank- 
ful, and that we shew forth thy praise, not only with our 
lips but in our lives; by giving up ourselves to thy service, 
and by walking before thee in holiness and righteousness all 
our days; through Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom with 
thee and the Holy Ghost be all honor and glory, world with- 
out end. Amen. 

The Hymn. 


Now thank we all our God, 
With heart and hands and voices, 
Who wondrous things hath done, 
In whom his world rejoices ; 
Who from our mother’s arms 
Hath blessed us on our way 
With countless gifts of love, 
And still is ours today. 


O may this bounteous God 
Through all our life be near us, 
With ever joyful hearts 
And blessed peace to cheer us; 
And keep us in his grace, 
And guide us when perplexed, 
And free us from all ills 
In this world and the next. 
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All praise and thanks to God 
The Father now be given, 
The Son, and him who reigns 
With them in highest heaven, 
The One eternal God, 
Whom earth and heaven adore ; 
For thus it was, is now, 
\nd shall De evermore 


The Blessina 


Mexico’s Religious Problem 


T IS now more than two years that Mexico has been 

deprived of any officially conducted religious service in 

her thousands of Catholic churches. If the statistics 
be correct, this means that ninety per cent of the people who 
have given this church at least nominal allegiance are cut 
off from ministrations which, to them, have been set forth 
as essential for their salvation. While the government has 
justified the closing of the great cathedral in Mexico city 
on the ground that the building needs repair, most of the 
other three hundred churches in the capital are open, as are 
those throughout the country, but one sees only a few 
women and fewer men who are maintaining their individual 
devotions before sacred shrines. Even at Guadalupe, the 
most venerated spot in all the country, the number of people 
worshiping is comparatively small, and the healing water 
of the Chapel of the Well in that place, hallowed by asso- 
ciations rather than by sanitation, seems little in demand. 
Occasionally one reads a card inscribed “Viva Papa” in 
close proximity to some edict from the government, and 
the notices of the health department over the fonts, warn 
ing the worshiper of the dangers of transmitting disease, 
sets the new in strange contrast with the old. 

Acting on orders from Rome at the time the present re- 
ligious regulations went into effect, all the priests withdrew 
and virtually declared a strike, just as they did in 1857 
when Juarez instituted his famous laws of reform. There 
are indications that the faithful can still secure priestly 
services for marriage, the mass, extreme unction, and other 
sacraments, but the church has gone underground, so to 
speak, and a moratorium has been declared on the bank of 
heaven. ‘There is grave question whether a people who lose 
the habit of church attendance, and who find that life goes 
on smoothly in spite of this suspension of public worship, 
can long retain their veneration and loyalty 

Our readers are familiar with the main outlines of the 

lexican religious situation. Once all the great controls 
of life were in the hands of the church. By enforcement 
of the constitutions of 1857 and 1917, the sacrament of 
marriage has been secularized. Education, in all its pri- 
mary forms, has been declared to be the function of the 
state. Article 27 of the constitution of 1917 allows no re- 
ligious society “of any belief whatsoever” to “acquire, pos- 
sess, Or administer real estate or properties” either in its 
own name or in that of a third party. The drastic change 
that this involves can be best estimated when it is recalled 


that the investigations of the Spanish crown in the early 
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years of the 19th century proved that the Catholic church 
then had $45,000,000 invested in mortgages covering some 
of the choicest- property in Mexico. Article 130 places the 
determination of the maximum number of priests or min- 
isters of a given locality in the power of the state; insists 
that all the clergy must be of Mexican birth, and deprives 
them of the right of voting and of the right to criticize “the 
iundamental laws of the country, particular authorities, or 
the government in general.” It is out of these constitutional 
»rovisions that there has grown the deadly struggle between 
national and indigenous loyalty and such international fidel- 
ity as is demanded by the Roman church. 

The policy of the Calles government has been inflexible 
since July 2, 1926, when Archbishop Mora y del Reo threw 
down the gauntlet. The petition of the clergy the following 
month, which went so far as to concede a “most sincere 
independence of the church and state,” met with a severe 
rebuff from congress. Only within the last few months has 
there begun to appear any hope of an accommodation be 
tween Calles and the clergy. 

The protestants who, after all, are relatively unimportant 
in numbers, have had little difficulty in conforming to the 
new constitutional laws. For one reason, they have no such 
centralized authority as that which is represented in 
Rome. Then they have been established long enough to 
have native converts who can carry out the edict which 
insists on worship in the Spanish tongue. Again, it was 
more or less easy to turn over such properties as they own 
to a group of laymen. The nature of their ministry, con- 
cerned almost exclusively with evangelical work, was not 
embarrassed by the necessity of keeping silent on political 
issues. 

With even greater facility have the Y.M.C.A. and the 
Y.W.C.A. adapted themselves to the situation. The latter 
has frankly dissociated itself from the name “protestant.” 
Bible teaching, as such, is eliminated, and what is really 
preaching or teaching is given the less dangerous title of 
“conferences.” The constitution of the Y.W. in Mexico 
city was drawn up by a group of Mexican women, nearly 
all of Catholic background, and it calls for “un campo neu- 
tral.” There is an explicit statement in its articles that 
calls for no propaganda either in favor of or contrary to 


, 


“los principios doctrinarios” of the Christian church, and 
the aim of the institution is declared to be solely for the 
production of Christian character. Indeed, the Y.W.C.A. 
has had the distinction of having certain phases of its work 
incorporated in the program of federal education. 
Protestantism, according to some who labor under its 
banner in Mexico, has had a number of evidences that it is 
rather favored by the administration. Still it has failed to 
make itself much more than a protest. The zeal of the early 
denominational missionaries served to fasten the incubus 
of Anglo-Saxon sectarianism upon the converts with the 


result that, while there are few doctrinal differences, the 
camp is divided among those willing to cooperate and those 
who are Presbyterians, Baptists, Episcopalians and the like, 
first, and Christians afterwards. There are those who feel 
strongly that, to a people accustomed for hundreds of years 
to magnificent churches, and to all the elaborate pageantry 
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and ritual of Catholicism, the meager and barren provisions 
that protestantism has offered can never suffice. 

The very connotation of the word “protestant,” in the 
mind of the average Mexican Catholic, conjures up mean- 
ing alien to our thinking. One who has spent twenty years 
in the country, and whose training is wholly protestant, has 
vouchsafed the opinion that the outcome of the present 
struggle will be a purifying of Catholicism such as has 
occurred in northern countries, and that those who have 
left that church will find their religion in the masonic order. 
This last entered the country about 1806, and to it, in a 
marked degree, can be attributed the liberal movement in 
Mexico. The mystic and ritualistic elements of this secret 
order, it is felt, offer that which is not to be found in con 
temporary protestantism. 

The “schismaticos,’ 
which was supported by the C.R.O.M., the industrial labor 
group, and about which there flourished, in the early stage 
of the conflict, a great deal of rhetoric, has dropped out of 
the picture. The patriarch, formerly a canon in the Roman 


, 


the independent Mexican church, 


church, was re-ordained by the Greek Catholic archbishop 
of Chicago. At one time it was claimed that there were 
450 such schismatic churches in the country, but the whole 
movement has met with scant response from the people in 
general, and has proved abortive. 

The present provisions in the constitution against the 
church are best regarded as temporary war measures, for 
the ultimate effect of these laws would, if they were con- 
tinued in force, be to crush out all religion as a vital force, 
and the priest or minister would be reduced to a mere pup- 
pet in the hands of the state, or a hireling under the neces- 
sity of carrying out the behests of casual majorities. 

During the struggle between church and state, unfortu- 
nate indiscretions have been made on both sides. Abusive 
language and incorrect statements have been made by Cath 
olics. Recently we found in the vestibule of a Catholic 
church in Minnesota a pamphlet entitled “The Mexican 
Gang and Mexican Headquarters,” by Francis McCullagh, 
published by the Sign Press, a plant owned by the Passion- 
ist Fathers. In this President Calles is termed an “ex- 
bartender” of Turkish descent, and Moises Saenz, sub 
secretary of the department of education, is called a prot 
estant minister. The statement by President Calles that the 
murder of Obregon was due to clerical influence was equally 
unfortunate, especially since it was known that a political 
feud existed against the president-elect, and the flight of 
Morones has given ground for suspicion against others than 
those moved by religious fanaticism. 

It is hazardous to prophesy what will result from the 
petition of Catholic laymen presented to congress, now 
Compromise seems inevitable, although the 
former policy of non-enforcement of the laws, which char- 
acterized the Diaz régime, will not be acceptable either to 
the church or the government. The exile experience has 
apparently tempered the judgments of the former, and the 
same freedom enjoyed by Catholics in the United States 
may satisfy the pope, from whom the final decision on the 
church’s side must come. A change in the political situation 
may make possible, from the standpoint of the state, the 


in session. 
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removal of the harsh condition oi clerical disfranchisement, 
and the suppression of free speech. 

The religious situation in Mexico offers to the world to- 
day certain issues that are writ large, and it is imperative 
that they shall be seen clearly. On the one hand, there is 
the sentiment of nationalism clashing with the only form 
of international religion which claims a higher authority 
than that of a sovereign state, and the Catholic church, 
failing to maintain this supremacy, is seen in retreat. On 
the other hand, there is a sectarianism that maintains its 
equilibrium largely because it is individualistic, and is suc- 
cessful in “saving souls” only in proportion to its willing- 
ness to bow the knee to the state rather than to the vatican. 
Protestantism in Mexico serves to reveal the weakness both 
of a conservatism impotent to affect the larger units of life, 
and of a liberalism with a denatured and “souvenir” Chris 
ianity in which theology ceases from troubling and meta- 
Meanwhile, we have the state tacitly 


physic is no more. 


assuming that it can provide motivation for everything 
that hitherto has depended upon spiritual sanctions, and 
that no fulcrum from without is necessary to move the 


hody-politic. A fairly large assumption ! 


Silver 


[TH full voice the earth extols gold, 
3ut she plays a running accompaniment 

In praise of silver. 

She is secretly enamored of silver 

The moon glides over the Bay, 

And from her cymbals 

Throws a shower of silver notes 

At the dancing feet of the waves. 


The brook hums in content, 
Flashing a mesh of silver sequins 
In the eyes of the sun. 


The slender white birches 

Slip musically through the woods 
In their sheath gowns 

Of silver satin. 

The silver maples dance 

In the arms of the wind. 


The heart of the earth 

Beats rhythmic joy 

As the sun with his shining pick 
Mines silver from a rain-drop. 


An unseen hand pours silver 
From the crucible of life, 

And with tools of iron and gold 
Fashions a crown 

For the serenity of chastened age. 


The golden song dies, 
But the silver accompaniment lingers. 
MINNIE Hunter La Huts. 








Can Mission Colleges Be Christianr 


By William Alfred Eddy 


OR BETTER or for worse, mission colleges have 
steadily gravitated into camps: either denominational, 


evangelical institutions committed to a_ western 
churchmanship, securing the pafronage of native Christians 
and of a handful of non-Christians—an oasis that does not 
touch the teeming life of the Islamic or Hindu or Confu- 
cian world that swirls past its doors—or a modern, liberal 
university with a welcome to all and a hand in the nation’s 
intellectual and social life, but stripped of Christian insig- 
nia, and eventually, scarcely theistic. Sometimes one finds 
such an institution where the mention of the very name of 
Jesus from the college platform is feared by the faculty as 
the devil fears holy water. 

There would seem to be no middle ground, at least not 
for long. The steady drift of mission colleges from the first 
to the second class includes, in each case, an interval of 
transition when the administration attempts to wed paro- 
chialism to liberalism; but as the old guard die off the 
faculty, their places are taken by other pharaohs who know 


nct Joseph, and “piety” gives way to “progress.” 
AN UNREALISTIC SOLUTION 


In the treatise on “Religious Education” prepared for 
the recent International Missionary conference at Jerusa- 
lem, this problem is given a wholly unsatisfactory solution: 
“The primary responsibility in education is to provide for 
the nurture of Christians, and in so far as non-Christians 
are admitted the numbers should not be so large as to pre- 
vent the tone and atmosphere of the institution from being 
predominantly and pronouncedly Christian.” Interesting, if 
true. This is Mussolini’s method for keeping the Italian 
Our 


college in Cairo has always had sixty per cent of its stu- 


government predominantly and pronouncedly fascist. 


dents Moslems, and we would be glad to see ninety per 
cent—the proportion of the population which is Moham- 
medan. 

There is no use begging the issue. To perpetuate minor- 
ity groups by artificial respiration in the near east is 
of doubtful value. To import still another minority group 
bearing the name of a late sect of western Christendom, is 
worse than futile. There is very real danger that such 
artificial, hot-house support of cultural minorities may turn 
the mission school into an incubator of racial hate and 
political unrest. The impulse for national reform must be 
imparted to the inevitable leaders and must storm the citadel 
of the dominant group if the nation is to reap permanent 
How many 


contributors to missions in Egypt know that less than one 


and general benefits from the missionary. 


hundred and fifty converts from Islam to protestantism 
have been made in the last fifty years? 
convert to every three missionaries! 


An average of one 
Yet Egypt’s national 
welfare is irrevocably in the hands of Moslems. 


Assuming a policy of serving non-Christians, the ques- 
Can the institution fly a Christian 
flag? Of course, all agree that the individual teachers ought 
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tion becomes acute: 





to be men of strong Christian character, but what flag shall 
the institution fly? A Christian flag, or only an ethical and 
scientific flag ? 


ACTUAL VS. THEORETICAL 


Even the most bigoted student of comparative religion-- 
arid none knows how to be more doctrinaire than he—would 
probably agree to fly the Christian flag, if there were no 
offense to the natives of other faiths. Other factors being 
equal, he would admit that a strong Christian character 
to the activities and studies of the college is a distinct asset. 
For let it be understood, once and for all, that we who have 
worked abroad do not subscribe to the absurdity that all 
religions are equally good, any more than all automobiles. 
Nor do we fondly hope to concoct any cheap synthesis of 
our own. One can no more manufacture a religion than 
a tree. The seeds of Christianity are not in ethical cul- 
ture but in Christ. 

All this, however, is an academic question. Actually, 
the missionary is fenced about with a people who are proud 
and sensitive, and whose guest he is. Here, drawn from 
hard experience in Egypt, are three indigestibles sufficient 
to jaundice the Christian complexion of any mission school. 

First, the non-Christian student body. In Mohammedan 
lands, one might almost substitute “anti-Christian,” for the 
Moslem has been on guard against Christianity since long 
before the crusades. Today, bigotry is dying down and he 
is critical of his own religion as well as suspicious of others; 
and yet, the prejudice is so deep thatit will flare up at the 
least signs of unfairness or coercion. Just so, churchless, 
somnolent Americans, reading of a Catholic menace, will 
suddenly recollect that they are ardent protestants. 

Distrust of foreign and sectarian propaganda is so strong 
today that success is almost beyond the reach of a mission 
college on any terms. To win the confidence of a Moslem 
student-body, and I suspect any non-Christian group, this 
much of a program may be asserted without fear of con- 
tradiction: No discrimination against non-Christians in 
Observe their holy 
days instead of our own as holidays. Praise their social and 
religious virtues, and ignore, in their presence, their social 
and religious deficiencies. 


any college activities or privileges. 


This is the rule of common 
courtesy in our drawing rooms, and should be equally the 
rule in a mission college. In student organizations, in 
eligibility for scholarships, in a welcome to our homes, lean 
over backwards to favor the non-Christian. The oriental 
gives his best to guests who are strangers, letting his friends 
and relatives go hungry and sleep on the floor. We cannot 
do less. No other policy would be Samaritan, or Christian. 


A POSSIBLE CURRICULUM 


Require the study of Christian thought and ethic on the 
same terms that attention to calculus or history is required. 
No more, and no less. We teach Plato without requiring 
the student to become a Platonist. To put it mildly, Chris- 
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tianity is one of the important and fruitful philosophies of 
life abroad in the modern world, and as such needs no 
apology for a-place in the curriculum of even an atheistic 
college. It is at this point that the “liberal” critic of mis- 
sions oft plays the fool. He will praise Union seminary for 
inviting a Buddhist or a Jew to occupy its pulpit, and in the 
next breath will denounce the Christian missionary for his 
meddlesomeness in explaining Christianity to a Moslem 
student-body. What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. If a knowledge of the religion of others is desirable 
today, then it is desirable both east and west of Suez. 

The manner of presentation determines the virtue or vice 
of the enterprise. Admit freely and fully Christendom’s 
many failures; cover nothing. Apply the same tests of 
criticism to all holy bocks, to all creeds, to all social sys- 
tems. Do not contrast ideal Christianity with actual Islam; 
the student has been known to reverse this formula. 

Invite the students to share freely in a demonstration 
of Christian fellowship. As they move in and out of Chris- 
tian homes, see Christian family life which is as different 
from theirs as light from dark, as they break bread with 
the teacher and learn that he likes them for what they are 
rather than for what he hopes to do to them, they will be 
attracted to the spirit of Jesus which has inspired the chiv- 
alry, gentleness, and wholesomeness of the Christian home. 
Wives and mothers they have never before known as per- 
sonalities. Here is unquestionably Christianity’s strongest 
apologetic ; it is an argument that needs no words. It does 
not mean dining a student and then ushering him into the 
study to hand him a tract. Friendliness as bait is despic- 
able; friendship as a boon is Christian. The oriental is 
an authority on hospitality, not to be deceived by any coun- 
terfeit. With him, the sacrament of the breaking of bread 
is no mere form; it is a bond that is thicker than blood. 


SERVICES FOR CHRISTIANS 


Frankly reserve distinctively Christian forms of worship 
for Christians. Some argue that because Christian devo- 
tional forms and vocabulary are repugnant or meaningless 
to Moslems, they must be renounced wholly. Faculties who 
think thus gradually fade into amiable deists who attempt 
to join with Moslems in worshiping a compromise “Spirit 
of the Universe” and eschew the name of Jesus, though 
they inconsistently applaud the frank veneration of Mo- 
hammed by his followers, and, indeed, adduce it as proof 
of the vitality of Islam. Unfortunately, Moslem students 
show no more interest in these diluted offices than they do 
in a mass, or a Methodist prayer meeting. It is so disap- 
pointing to have nice theories fail! A “Great Spirit of 
the Universe” is as impotent as a medicine man, as the 
history of deism has clearly proved. Worship must be 
more personal and palpitating than that. The truth is that 
such timidity is a species of moral cowardice wasted on the 
desert air. 

Moslems expect Christians to attend their churches, have 
their own prayer meetings, say “grace” at meals, just as 
they themselves expect to call on Mohammed, attend a 
mosque, and speak Arabic instead of English in their 
homes. The natural and unaffected piety with which they 
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will interrupt the daily routine, or leave their guests, to say 
their prayers is a standing rebuke to the lukewarmness of 
Christians. There is no offense save in the mind of the 
ultra-modernist. Really, it is as natural for missionaries 
to pray among themselves in the name and manner of Jesus 
as it is for them to have their own Thanksgiving day dinner, 
or their tea at the legation on Washington’s birthday, neither 
of which is omitted for fear of offending Moslems. 

True internationalism does not require the abolition of 
family or group customs. An eccentric evangelist at Jeru- 
salem recently attempted a demonstration of local color 
which he felt sure would make him a successful missionary. 
He omitted shaving, wore only a long, white, flowing gar- 
ment, and invariably rode a donkey. When asked why, he 
stated solemnly, “Our Lord entered Jerusalem on a don- 
key.” The inquirer pertinently replied, “Is that the only 
way you resemble your Lord?” Sympathy and broadminded- 
ness must lie deeper than such artifices or they are void of 
meaning. We do not insist on turning polygamist, or on 
sharing our wives with strangers. The altar of Christian 
worship, like holy matrimony, is one of our private cus- 
toms, and Moslems respect us more when we preserve 
its sanctity and neither hide it nor force it on them. 


MARTHA AND MARY 


Second, the bread-and-butter customer. Table-serving 
and casting up accounts, as well as teaching grammar and 
arithmetic, eat up time and energy. Can a mission college 
leaven the bread of those who come to it only to use its 
material equipment, or only to get coached for civil service 
examinations; or are these activities perennially “secular” 
and barren of significance? Students in mission colleges 
are often quite outspoken in desire for tuition and athletics 
and in derision of the religious program. Can the college 
do the work of Martha and of Mary both? 

The business of the mission teacher is simply ministry ; 
disinterested and sincere. He can minister only by giving 
what his students need, not what he thinks they ought to 
want. Jesus healed the nine thankless lepers because lep- 
rosy isacurse. He did not first strike a bargain ; he healed 
anyway, irrespective of subsequent gratitude or desire for 
the higher life which the beneficiary might, or might not, 
feel. Table serving merely as a decoy is infamous, whether 
in mission colleges abroad, or at church suppers at home. 

The only legitimate hope of giving these activities a 
Christian meaning is to be found, not in pinning religious 
riders to athletic or academic privileges, but rather in chang- 
ing the wants of the students. If they do not come to 
desire for themselves the things the college values highest, 
they will not be converted by any artificial limitation of 
material privileges to members of a Bible class. The in- 
stitution of the free lunch may succeed in a saloon, but it 
has not appeared that it will induce men to drink deeply 
from those living springs that are to be found in Christ. 
Only a minority in Galilee cared for him who healed and 
gave gifts, nor did he ever force himself with the gift. 
The human heart is opened only from within. As a col- 
lege succeeds in changing the desires of non-Christian stu- 
dents, and as they come to look to it for more than bread, 
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then, and only then, can it impart more. Compulsion de- 
feats its own ends. 

However, again following the precedent set by Jesus, 
we find that we have a right to observe a sense of pro- 
portion in our preoccupation. The level of a student’s am- 
bition is significant. A mission college can and should give less 
thought and energy to filling stomachs than to training in- 
tellects, and more than that,’to changing hearts. Martha 
did the necessary things, and Mary the more important ; 
most of the necessities of daily life are barren of real sig- 
nificance to unspiritual persons. The multiplication table 
is necessary to the merchant, and to the thief, but the 
volden rule is full of greater import for life. The twelve 
who willed to follow Jesus received more of his time and 
The best 
principles of education justify, nay command, the expen- 


comradeship than the idly curious multitudes. 


diture of the greatest effort upon the brightest and most 
promising students. The missionary teacher has the right 
to reserve his best for that minority in all ages and all 
climes who are not satisfied to live by bread alone, who 


want something better than a place on the football team. 
EQUAL SHARES IN RELIGIOUS WORK 


Finally, division of labor. In mission work todzy, special- 
ization of staff is inevitable. Gone are the romantic pioneer 
days when one man officiated alternately as divine and doc 
tor, preceptor and coach. Mission colleges must sell their 
wares in the educational market, and this means high 
This 


s true as regards academic attainment and administrative 


specialization of the faculty in the arts and sciences. 


efficiency ; yet any such division of labor in the sphere of 
the Christian objective is fatal to the Christian character 
of the institution. Nor is it sufficient that all dip into this 
field by appearing occasionally on the chapel platform, or 
lending a monthly hand in some “religious” activity. There 
must be full, continuous moral support all around the cir- 
cle, if the objective is to be kept alive. 

Chose charged with the development of the religious and 
moral program should not have to run around to the various 
It is the re- 
sponsibility of each man to relate his specialty to the com- 


wademic departments begging cooperation. 


mon Christian ideal, to evolve his own philosophy and 
policy whereby his work contributes definitely to the spirit 
ual life of the community. If he has no such philosophy 
and yet draws his missiona.y salary, he is an imposter. The 
burden is squarely on him to demonstrate that his course 
in chemistry, or his efficiency as an accountant, is a plank 
that helps to support the platform, and not just isolated 
lumber. 

The Jesuit schools succeed eminently at this point, and 
we would do well to lay aside our ill-advised scorn of their 
missionary strategy, howsoever we may disapprove of their 
With them, one “brother” is specialized as librarian, 
another as Latin teacher, another as steward of the dining 


ends. 


room, another as archeologist, another to say mass, and so 
on. And they are scholars of no mean caliber in their re- 
spective fields. Yet no pupil at a Jesuit school is in doubt 


about all being Jesuits, and parts of one army of propa- 
So in protestant mission colleges, unless the stu- 


ganda. 
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dent picture the faculty as a unit in the moral objective, they 
will drift into the all-too-common opinion that their ethics 
teacher, or their college pastor, is a harmless crank whose 
vaporizings are inorganic to the business of getting an 
education, 

It is a cheap ‘and unworthy bid for popularity which 
some “specialists” make, who in the presence of non-Chris- 
tian students disparage the religious activities, and thus lend 
support to sophomoric reluctance to attempt difficult moral 
ascents. The remedy is not to be found in securing a 
five-talented man for college pastor: a dozen “specialists” 
can effectively nullify his work. It is to be found in one- 
hundred per cent cooperation in the character-building pro- 
Like the Jesuits, we need men 
who will consecrate secular tasks. 


gram of the institution. 


The spirit of Jesus, who transfigured the humblest act, 
must breathe through every department of the university, 
for nothing is secular to him who sanctified the totality of 
human life. This is more important than the ten com- 
mandments. It is the first and great commandment for 
universities in non-Christian lands which would preserve a 
Christian character. The alternative—the mere discharge by 
each of his technical or professional duty—will crucify him 
afresh. Pilate did his legal duty, and then washed his hands. 


“Youth Plus” 


Y AGE is youth plus years of garnered truth; 
For now my present has a priceless past ; 
My future vast is awesome, but aglow 
With luring mystery. 
- At last I find 
That I can turn the riot of my mind 
To courtly zest and peace, and gain increase 
Of freedom through release of fair serenity; 
That I can mate desire with pure delight, 
And dower my inner sight with chastened cheer, 
\nd dreams devoid of fear. 
And now at length 
I have a knightlier passion in my heart; 
I do not shrink nor start at life’s unknown; 
My faltering and my fevered moods as well, 
Through faith’s empowering spell and challenge high, 
Have found a healing sky to arch each morrow, 
While love abides to sweeten pain and sorrow. 


My age is luminous and meaningful 

With varied lights and shades of mellowed thought, 
Inspired and taught in wisdom’s wistful school, 
Where both content and wonderment hold rule: 
Whatever can the deathless spirit move 

I now approve, and envy not the young— 

Whose ampler song is ever to be sung. 


I climb with God the stairway of surprise ; 
I go to hail the suns that yet shall rise; 
I pass to learn that sober age, forsooth, 
Is only flaming youth enhanced by truth. 
ARTHUR BARDWELL PaTTEN. 
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What the War Did to My Mind 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


Budding theologue, I was busy trying to build 

a faith out of the wreck and on the ruins of the 
creeds of my childhood and adolescence, when the war 
broke upon the world. Perhaps that relates me to deformed 
children of the war whom hunger dwarfed. The war may 
have robbed mature soldiers of a limb or disfigured their 
faces without changing their stature; but it changed the 
stature of the children. The war may have left a permanent 
mark upon the minds of the mature without changing the 
fundamentals of their mental outlook; but it created my 
| whole world-view. It made me a child of the age of dis- 
| illusionment, When the war started I was a young man 
trying to be an optimist without falling into sentimentality. 
When it ended and the full tragedy of its fratricides had 
been revealed, I had become a realist trying to sa¥e myself 
from cynicism. 


M Y MIND was not yet formed when the war began. 


The genesis of the world war found me in @ theological 
seminary, busily engaged in the arduous task of discovering 
virtue and goodness in a universe which had been rather 
suddenly revealed to me as a depersonalized process. The 
revelation was sudden because I had had few doubts either 
in childhood or adolescence. I had taken the universe for 
granted and the love of God and the virtue of man were 
fixed entities for me about which I was as certain as I was 
of the sun and the stars. To make assurance doubly sure 
everything I needed to know for the comfort of the human 
heart was guaranteed in the Bible. The Bible was one 
absolute in my life, which had begun to be cursed with 
relativities even before the war. 


CHRIST THE ONLY ABSOLUTE 


My religion was revamped, as was that of many a con- 
temporary, and I was prepared to preach a new and yet 
very old gospel in which a personality rather than a book 
had become central. Perhaps I may anticipate my story by 
confessing that this personality is now the only absolute | 
have in the field of the moral and spiritual life. Everything 
else has been sunk into a sea of relativities. The orthodox 
doctors would probably accuse me of having destroyed this 
absolute also. My definitions might not satisfy them. But 
if I am a Christian it is because this one Life and all that 
clings to it through history and all that has been genuinely 
inspired by it in history, persuades me that love is real in 
the universe and effective in human life. 

When the war came I had taken patriotism for granted. 
I saw no reason why any one should qualify his loyalty 
to his nation. If the nations were not living in perfect 
accord they were certainly trying progressively to bring 

| harmony into their common life, I thought. Economics had 
\been a closed book to me, for I had majored in the classics. 
When the smoke of battle had cleared away I saw the 
modern nation as a great economic unit without a moral will 
strong enough to restrain or check the almost automatic 
processes which brought it in conflict with other nations. I 
had suspected as much of other nations, even in my dense 
ignorance of history. Driven to a more thorough study of 


history I discovered all the forces which move the actions of | 
nations, discernible in the life of my own. Patriotism has 
thus become a relative, virtue to me which must be qualified 
by loyalty to other values. I saw that the war was made} 
inevitable not by bad people who plotted against the peace | 
of the world, but by good people who had given their con 





science into the keeping of their various political groups. | 

Being a German-American I was more than ordinarily 
patriotic during the war. My jealous love for my own 
nation created such a resentment against the members of 
the German group who spoke critically of my country that 
| forgot my pacifism and was driven into the arms of the 


war efithusiasts. Perhaps this is merely a rationalization 


to justify my apostasy from principles which I had pro- 
fessed before the war. Perhaps I was just too cowardly 
to remain true to my principles which had taken form after 
the beginning of the war but before our entrance into it. 
Nevertheless I did find it difficult to express religious 
scruples against the war, since | knew so many who pro- 
fessed to have religious scruples but could nevertheless 
worship Hindenburg and pour maledictions upon Scheide- 
man and the anti-war agitators of Germany. The discovery 
that religious convictions could be used to sanctify and to 
obscure the indifferent roots of prejudice and custom from 
which our actions spring was another source of disillusion- 
ment. 


EXCESS OF PATRIOTISM 


Nevertheless | would be more tender with the German 
fathers if I were to live through this experience again. Can 
any one expect, after all, that patriotism can be successfully 
transferred from one to another nation in one generation? 
[f love were that fickle would it be love? I discovered 
during the war that the German community was almost in- 
variably divided in its loyalties between the first generation 
which supported the nation only under duress and the 
second generation which did so with enthusiasm. Ought 
not a nation to be satisfied if loyalties are successfully 
transferred in two generations? Yet I cannot blame a na- 
tion, particularly a new nation, if it is jealous of its unity 
in a great adventure. I can blame neither the nation nor 
the fathers for their actions. But the experience has taught | 
me to be critical of loyalties. No one will ever know the 
tragedy in the millions of lives of German immigrants whom 
a nation had honored only yesterday as respectable citizens 
and upright characters and hounded today as potential 
criminals. I remember the department of justice operative 
who came to see me during the war and after convincing 
himself of my patriotism suggested that | ought to change 
my name to prove my loyalty. Patriotism will always be 
one of the highest forms of altruism but it is clearly not an 
absolute moral value. Political groups are too powerful in | 
modern life and they create a false morality by their power. 
They set political loyalty above all other values. 

After all, the plight of German objectors during the war 
is not comparable to the suffering of those who dissociated 
themselves from the nation for conscientious reasons. But 
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perhaps it is idle to shed tears over the fate of the con- 
scientious objectors. Social life is impossible without a 
measure of social compulsion, and there i of pre- 
venting a society from guarding its unity against the pro- 
phetic as well as against the criminal and anti-social 
minority. The prophets will probably be numbered among 
the transgressors until doomsday. But since groups, polit- 
ical, racial and even religious, are always less ethical than 
the individuals which compose them, I have become critical 
of all unqualified loyalties to the group. In the modern 
world our vices are created by our virtues. We live in 
anarchy, the anarchy between groups, because we are 
obsessed with the idea of unity, unity within the group. 

Before the war I had a naive confidence in the virtue 
of a religious man. Experience might have destroyed that 
confidence without the aid of the war, but I know that the 
war did destroy it. I still believe that religious experience 
can produce and does produce ethical fruits of the highest 
quality. But I do not take for granted that it will, until I 
see the fruit. I have lost my protestant confidence in re- 
ligious virtue, dissociated from social circumstance. Per- 
sunality is a social product and men are never quite saved 
when they live in a society which tempts them to hatred 
and corrupts them with greed. 

I remember attending a conference of religious workers 
during the war. The problem of the conference was how 
to approach the soldiers and officers of the camps with the 
challenge of “Christianity.” One of the great preachers of 
the country took the floor. He was resplendent in a fine 
uniform and dignified with the authority of supervision in 
the Y. M. C. A. work of a certain section. He delivered 
himself about as follows: “Men, we have failed in getting 
hold of the officers. We have had some success with the 
men but not with the officers. I am afraid we have failed 
because the officers still suspect a taint of pacifism in us. 
There is no way of winning the officers ‘for Christ’ if we 
cannot convince them that we are here to help win this war 
even if it means sticking the bayonet in the bowels of a 
Hun.” Strange obfuscation. 
supporter, that nauseated me. 


Though I had become a war 


PROTESTANT MORALITY 


Eugene Debs was in prison at the time. I had to think of 
Jesus’ parable of the two sons. What did this business of 
winning men to Christ mean anyway? It was hardly de- 
fined in the whole conference. By general consent I think 
it meant to persuade the men to disavow the pleasures of 
wine, women and song. Perhaps the obfuscation was dif- 
ferent only in degree from that which is prevalent in ou 
whole modern civilization in which we win men to Christ 
but do not save them from greed. I know that Christian 
loyalties and aspirations qualify the brute realities of life 
even in the least fervent Christian souls, but I have lost con- 
fidence in the absolute whites and blacks of protestant 
morality. Good men are often the mouthpieces of Satan 
and the instruments of hell. 

This lone religious leader was not the only one who raised 
questions in my mind. There was the bishop in my city, 
known far and wide as a great evangelist. As the war con- 
tinued he waxed hotter and hotter in his enthusiasm—and 
in his fanaticism. He finally arrived where so many 
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fanatics arrive; he wanted those who disagreed with him 
shot. So many of the parsons were extravagant in their 
utterances during the war. Religion is closely related to the 
emotions of men and sometimes it does not refine them; it 
merely expresses them uncritically and enlarges their limita- 
tions. When a whole world is mad it is probably inevitable | 
that some of its mania should attach itself to and express 
itself in religious emotion. That is why I have become 


critical of emotionalism, all kinds, the religious varieties | 


included. 


PLAYING UP TO THE NATION 


I have respect for the hundreds of preachers and other 
Christians who weighed all the evidence and on the basis 
of the evidence then in their hands decided to support the 
war because they sincerely believed that it was a necessary 
evil for the attainment of a good end. War is a very ancient 
institution and even if there had been fewer moral justifica- 
tions for it than there seemed in this instance, some very 
good men who know how to deal with evil in an individual 
life would have been baffled by the complexities of inter- 
national life and would have chosen the way of force while 
they believed in a religion of love. What is still unpardon-~ 
able to my mind was the undue vehemence, the unreflective 
fervor with which the war was supported in the churches. 
| remember what offense Bishop Gore gave on his visit to 
this country. He supported the war but with what seemed 
to our patriots a too qualified devotion. One of the soldiers 
who recorded his impressions after the war said all the 
chaplains seemed slightly too robustious to him, too anxious 
to prove that they liked the smell of blood. 

Perhaps the most disquieting aspect of this note in the 
church during the war was its revelation of the degradation 
of its own inner life. Its excessive fervor was in part 
simply unreflective emotion; but in part it was the church 
playing up to the nation, an ancient religion maintaining its 
waning life by skilfully compounding itself with the newer 
religion of nationalism. If Christianity is to be killed in 
this new world of nationalism and commercialism, it would 
be better for it to die splendidly than to survive by adding 
the odor of an old sanctity to the worship of mammon and 
Cesar. Christianity after all came to life in a splendid 
death and that may be the only way in which it can be 
revived. 

The war made me not only a relativist but qualified my 
optimism as previously suggested. My moral and religious 
life had become rooted in the optimism of the nineteenth 
century. I thought that freedom was broadening down 
from precedent to precedent and that virtue needed only 
time and the aid of electricity to win its victories. I 
identified civilization with the kingdom of God. Now I 
saw how civilization was enlarging the areas of conflict, in- 
creasing the units of battle and sharpening the tools of 
destruction. Civilization was not a victory of the human 
spirit over nature. It was only partly that. It was also 
the arming of the brute in man. Vanished were all the 
hopes of automatic process. Whatever might be accom- 


plished by education and religious suasion the moral prob- 
lem of man had been aggravated and not solved by civiliza- 
tion. The war convinced me that religion can_be effective 
only if it resists the embraces of civilization. The moral 
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and religious ideal is in conflict with civilization as much as 
with nature. There is, indeed, no easy road to the mil- 
lennium. 


TRAGEDY IN ALL BEAUTY 


I believe in the principles of the gospel and in the love 
which one, whom Christians revere as Lord, incarnated. I 


believe that these principles are rooted in reality, but I do ° 


not see them triumphant there. Nor is there any easy 
triumph for them in history. There is tragedy in all the 
beauty which life reveals. It is not impossible for man to 
rise to a moral stature, but it is not easy, and even good 
men may sometimes do little more than sanctify the brute 
forces of the material world. It is not impossible for society 
to overcome conflict and develop into a brotherhood, but 
there is something divinely foolish about the hope of such 
aconsummation. It is not impossible to achieve communion 
with a God of love in a ruthless and cruel world, but there is 
pain in the communion, for the God of love is himself 
suffering. None of the ideals to which cur hopes cling is 
impossible, but none of them is easy. The war was after 
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all not an anachronism. If we thought it so that was only 
because we were out of touch with reality. The world war 
was life, life as it is lived on this little sphere. 

Some of us tried to escape the facts by regarding it as 
an accident or as the final adventure in the cause of 
righteousness. If we regarded it as an accident we per- 
suaded ourselves that it was a useful one which would re- 
duce the strategy of conflict to an absurdity. If we put our 
faith in it as a final adventure we imagined that it would 
magically purge mankind of its manias of hatred and greed. 
Those easy faiths were destroyed by the war after the 
war, the war which is still raging. We find ourselves after 
all our dreaming in a world which no magic can save. We 
can only start where other generations have left off and 
wean man of his hatreds, enlarge the areas of cooperation, 
reduce misunderstandings by education, check greed by self- 
restraint in the individual and dispel fears by destroying 
the obsessions of men with physical force. The task is so 
formidable that wise men despair of it and only foolish 
men engage in it. Perhaps that is the foolishness of God 
which is wiser than the wisdom of men. 


Do We Want an Historical Jesusr 


By Dwight Bradley 


ture during the last few years seems to indicate that 
the character of Jesus is gaining a new and significant 
hold upon the minds of people. This in itself, merely as 
an obvious fact, would be interesting, because when one 
considers the interests and preoccupations of modern men, 
one cannot help marveling at the fact that an oriental figure 
who lived two thousand years ago looms so high upon the 
contemporary horizon. On the surface, this is quite aston- 
ishing, for after all what has Jesus to do, as an historical 
figure, with the civilization in which we live—so different 
in every way from that in which his short career was con- 
summated? Every vehicle and instrument of civilized life 
has been changed since his day. What is more, as a strictly 
historical figure, he played a very small part in the life of 
his own time. Had it not been for the supernatural char- 
acteristics which were attributed to him by his disciples and 
the early Christians, his name would undoubtedly have 
vanished from the record of human affairs. How, then, 
shall we account for the continuation of Jesus’ influence 
after the lapse of so many generations, especially among 
the more thoughtful men and women of our time? 
Perhaps, in order to account for this phenomenon, we 
must seek for causes that lie in the subjective realm. One 
wonders whether, after all, the so-called search for the 
historical Jesus is really what it claims to be. One wonders 
whether, after all, the new Jesus-biographies are not simply 
extensions of the more ancient ones, and whether they do 
not represent the perennial yearnings of the heart after some 
form or ideal of human perfection. Is not Jesus to modern 
writers just about what he was to the writers of the gospels 
—a partly historical but more largely mythical hero, who 


‘ee LARGE PROLIFERATION of Jesus-litera- 


is made to represent all of the unattained and perhaps un- 
attainable illusions of the soul ? 


SUBJECTIVE STUDIES 


That this is true seems likely. As one turns to the 
analysis of the more recent biographies of Jesus, he en- 
counters much evidence to support this contention. Con- 
sider, for example, a few of those which have attracted 
the most attention during, say, the last ten or fifteen years. 
In this list will appear such divergences of view as to Jesus’ 
life and character as those between Bouck White’s “The 
Call of the Carpenter,” Mary Austin’s “The Man Jesus,” 
Papini’s “Life of Christ,” Rihbany’s “The Syrian Christ,” 
Bruce Barton’s “The Man Nobody Knows,” Middleton 
Murry’s “Jesus, Man of Genius,” Klausner’s “Life of 
Jesus,” Ludwig’s “The Son of Man” and Case’s “Jesus.” 
In addition to these, of course, are the more technical works 
of New Testament scholars, which are known only to the 
more careful students of the Christological problem. And 
then come the more imaginative creations such as Stanley 
Jones’s “Christ of the India Road,” to which should be 
added, also, the innumerable and in many cases beautiful 
and poetic interpretations of Jesus, which are to be found 
in the anthologies. 

When one considers this wide field of literature, devoted 
to the interpretation and exposition of Jesus’ character and 
teachings, one is struck by the fact that the writers seem to 
be in such hearty disagreement with each other about the 
man of whom they are treating. Certainly, if Papini’s 
Jesus should be accepted as historical one would be under 
the necessity of regarding Bruce Barton’s Jesus as being the 
figment of a lively imagination, and vice versa. And what 
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has the radical Bouck White’s Galilean revolutionist in com- 
mon with Middleton Murry’s dream-possessed artist? It 
seems that these various writers have projected into the 
character of Jesus those very attributes which they individ- 
ually regard as belonging to the highest type of human 
being which they are able to conceive. The radical makes 
The fanatic makes him a fanatic. The 
business executive makes him a business executive. The 
westernized Syrian interprets him as a Syrianized west- 
erner. The rabbi makes hima rabbi. The theologian makes 
him a theologian. The man whose experience of life has 
somewhat robbed him of his illusions finds in Jesus the dis- 
illusioned reformer. And the psycho-analytic biographer 
of Bismarck and Napoleon applies to Jesus’ career the 


Jesus a radical. 


formule with which he smartly solves the personality prob- 
lems of the Iron Chancellor and the Man of Destiny. 


AS IN A MIRROR 


Ludwig's case is particularly interesting. He has found 
that Bismarck and Napoleon alike, despite their enormous 
ability, were unable at last to cope successfully with the 
world, and thus petered out at the end. Just so he finds 
that Jesus petered out. Does it not seem that Emil Ludwig 
has attributed to his characters, all of them, a quality of 
spiritual defeatism which he, himself, as a child of the 
twentieth century, believes to be inherent in human nature? 

Further analysis of the Jesus-biographies in detail is 
not, perhaps, necessary to the consideration of the thesis 
upon which this article rests. The fact that Papini, a man 
obviously subject to neuroses, and one who finally em- 
braced Christianity with fanatical zeal, should make of 
Jesus a character even more fanatical than himself—indeed, 
a pathological case—clearly supports the contention that 
Jesus, to this biographer, is the creation of a wish-fancy. 
\nd when one finds that Bruce Barton has supplied “The 
Man Nobody Knows” with all of the characteristics that go 
to make up the higher type of American business man, the 
contention finds added support. Jesus is the sublimated 
hero of a great section of the human race, and the pictures 
drawn by those who heroize Jesus inevitably follow the 
likeness of their own ideal. This is, of course, true with 
The historical George Washington 
has played a very small part in the idealism of patriotic 
\merica, and Abraham Lincoln becomes more and more 
the idealized image of democratic aspiration. How natural, 
therefore, that Jesus, of whom so little historical record has 
been preserved to us and about whom has been woven so 
entrancing a garment of myth, should have become the 
transcendent idol of the subjective aspiration of countless 


people. 


respect to all heroes. 


THE UNSOLVABLE PROBLEM 


If one turns back to the four gospels and seeks in them 
to rediscover the historical Jesus, he must admit, if he be 
candid, that the task is beyond him. Dr. Case and Rabbi 
Klausner, while they have done interesting research work, 
can scarcely be said to have produced from their research 
an absolutely authoritative description of Jesus, the man. 
How can anyone hope to do so? How can anyone hope 


to reproduce the life story of a personage about whom so 
little—and this contradictory—-was reported ? 
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If one sets himself the task of eliminating all of the 
mythical and non-historical material, what shall be the 
criterion by which he judges between history and myth? 
If one seeks to interpret the teaching of Jesus, which teach- 
ing shall he accept as having been that which Jesus actually 
gave? And shall he interpret it literally or as hyperbole? 
Is Matthew right in reporting Jesus to have said, “Blessed 
are those who feel poor in spirit, the realm of heaven is 
theirs,” or shall we believe that Luke was correct in record- 
ing Jesus’ words in the same connection to have been, 
“Blessed are you poor, the realm of God is yours”? There 
is a vast difference between these two enunciations. The 
one has to do with man’s inner life; the other with man’s 
outer conditions. The one has a mystical flavor; the other 
is economic in its significance. 

Or, again, is it possible to harmonize in any fashion the 
character of Jesus as portrayed in the gospel according to 
John and the one given us by the synoptics? There is 
practically nothing in common between them—as there is 
practically nothing in common between the Jesus types de- 
scribed for us by Papini, Barton, Murry, Case and Ludwig. 
We are dealing with a different person in each case. The 
discrepancies are more profoundly lodged than upon the 
mere surface of difference in chronology or phrase. They 
go down to the very bottom of personality. If the historical 
Jesus was such a man as the author of the fourth gospel 
reported him to have been, he could not have been the 
kind of man the synoptic writers tell us about. If Papini 
has sized him up correctly, then Barton—to use a bit of 
Bartonesque vernacular—is “all wet.” Indeed, the problem 
of deciding as to which of the modern sorts of Jesus to 
accept is even greater than that of determining what sort of 
Jesus as reported in the gospels we ought to accept. 


rHE DREAM OF THE RACE 


The obstacles to an historical approach to Jesus are so 
great and high as to be insuperable. One can take this or 
that view as he chooses, but one cannot serve all of the 
Masters whose lives have been written for us by devotees 
and scholars since the days of the Galilean’s obscure pil- 
grimage on the earth. It may be noted in passing that 
while Dr. Case offers us an explanation of the nativity 
stories, based on the theory of legend, he neglects entirely 
to enter into an analysis of the resurrection tradition. Yet, 
to many, the most valuable element in the whole tradition 
of Jesus lies in the resurrection, and to eliminate this and 
the attendant proof that it gives of immortality, is (from 
their standpoint) to deprive Jesus’ life of all real signifi- 
cance. 

It seems reasonable, therefore, to believe that Jesus 
will forever defy all attempts to make of him a strictly 
historical figure. He has become inseparably linked with 
the expressed idealism of a great ethnic culture. His per- 
sonality, lodged in men’s minds and hearts, has provided the 
impulse to the creation of a vast and prolific art and litera- 
ture; his personality has been a dynamic force driving men 
to the construction of great cathedrals, the composition of 
great music and the development of an intricate tapestry of 
symbolism. His spirit in the imagination of mystics has 
fertilized the soil of human aspiration for the yield of a 
glorious harvest of spiritual attainment. He has lived 
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through the ages, not as a martyred reformer who taught 
good ethics and lived a good life, but as the eidolon, the 
image, the dream of a race of men whose wistful eyes have 
gazed through space upon the dream-begotten figure of 
“one like unto the son of man,” but so far beyond all sons 
of men in attainment as to be the adequate container of all 
that they have hoped for but could never be. 

If the time has come when our race must abandon Jesus 
in order to create a new image of perfection, does it not 
behoove us reverently to let the old image stand—somewhat 
tragically, to be sure, as the outmoded hero of the past— 
rather than to strip his heroic form of the vesture of poetry 
and myth with which it has for so long a time been clothed? 
Who would think for a moment of trying to reconstruct an 
historical Faust, an historical Lear or Hamlet, or, to go back 
farther, an historical hero of the Homeric epic? Those 
characters stand, not because they were historical, but be- 
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cause they are true to human experience. Just so will Jesus 
stand, albeit perchance no longer the living hero of the race 
but as a consummate creation of man’s two thousand year 
old dream. Or, if it should eventuate that in man’s dream 
Jesus shall remain as the Great and High and Most Be- 
loved One, our children and their children will continue to 
worship him as Christ, and will turn with apathy away 
from those who seek to make him a mere man who died as a 
pathetic martyr at the hands of a Roman procurator. Much 
depends upon the outcome, whether he shall continue to be 
the savior-Christ of mankind, or whether he. shall cease 
and become the memory of a forgotten civilization. But, 
whatever happens, the world will have but little continted 
interest in a merely historical Jesus. What the world wants 
is a great hero—and the great heroes of the world must, 
in the very nature of things, inspire the world’s great 
myths. 


BOOKS 


A Radio Talk on a Radio Book* 


Straight Answers to Life Questions. By Copeland Smith. 
Willett, Clark & Colby, $1.50. 


TREET CROWDS have an unending fascination for me. 

S I enjoy walking any time and anywhere, but I had rather 

walk along a city street than anywhere else in the world. 

The air may be full of smoke and the pavement may be hard 

on shoe leather. But the sidewalks are crowded with people, 

and this planet contains nothing else so mysterious, so varied, 
and so compelling. 

I find that I playa game with myself whenever I am out 
alone in a crowd. I keep trying to pick faces out of the mass, 
and to guess what sort of life, what sort of mind lies back of 
each face. Here’s a stolid mechanic, walking flatfootedly, eyes 
straight ahead and lustreless. Here’s a housewife, tired wrinkles 
about her eyes, parcels clutched in fingers cramped in strange 
positions. Here’s a young buck with a cigarette dangling from 
his mouth, no hat, flapping trousers, stealing a glance at the 
baseball scores on the newsstand extra. And here are three 
of those laughing, sparkling young girls who have turned of- 
fices from places of staid routine into gardens of color and 
good cheer. Endlessly they pass you, and no two alike. What 
are they thinking? 

Frequently I wonder whether they are thinking at all. To 
some, life has become so mechanical that there is slight incentive 
to think about it. And to others, it is still so much a physical 
phenomenon of high spirits daily renewed that thought would 
seem to be wasted on it. Is there any reason to believe that 
people such as these have any ideas, any questionings hidden 
behind the facial masks which they present to the street? Or 
are their thoughts so trivial that they merit no consideration? 
Such snatches of conversation as you may overhear certainly 
suggest a depressing shallowness of mentality. 


“and I says to him, I says... 
“Gee, it was the swellest movie I seen this year. . . .” 
“Well, this bird come up to me ugly-like, y’understand, an’ 

I sized him up for yellow right off, y’understand, an’ I. . .” 
“Say, who was that sheik you was with las’ night?” 





* Delivered from Station WCFL, Chicago, September 16, 1928 


All of us have heard talk of this sort. It is, I suppose, the 
real language of the American street. And it is hard to believe 
that the people who use it have any deeper thoughts which 
merit expression. Yet they have. Catch them in a moment 
of leisure, when something prompts the expression of their 
inner urgings, and you will find that their minds are full of 
vague imaginings and unfulfilled longings and persistent ques- 
tionings that are as significant for the record of our race, as 
worthy of consideration, as the thoughts and questions of the 
philosophers in their university chairs. 

In fact, I believe that the mind of the masses is of more 
importance, in many respects, than the mind of the cloistered 
philosophers. If I want to know whether the outlook for human- 
ity is good or ill, I will find it a much surer index to the future 
if I can discover what John Smith is thinking than if I can 
plumb the mind of John Dewey. To be sure, John Dewey is 
important. He will have an enormous influence on the thought 
and action of the next generation. But—and here is the fact 
to be kept in mind—he cannot have this influence until he has 
ceased to be John Dewey, member of the faculty of Columbia 
university and author of a dozen learned philosophical treatises, 
and has been transmuted or translated or whatever you want to 
call it into John Smith, man on the street. 

I presume that most of you who are listening will agree with 
this. It is one of those abstract propositions that provoke little 
dissent. But the depressing fact, to me, is that so few of the 
people who are supposed to be interested in the direction of 
public movements and in enterprises that have some social im- 
plications ever find out what the common man and woman are 
thinking. And because of this ignorance, these people find it 
hard to make a living contact with the outside world, the world 
of ordinary human 4ffairs. 

You will understand what I mean if I illustrate by reference 
to the concrete case of the clergyman. I know hundreds of min- 
isters—men of all denominations, of all schools of thought, 
protestant, Catholic, Jew. Take them as a whole and I con- 
sider them the most magnificent body of men in our society. 
Individually they may have their shortcomings, and some among 
them may be utterly unworthy of their calling, but add them 
all up and average them all up and you have a result in un- 
selfish public service of inestimable worth to our American 
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life. When you think of the way in which the ministers of 
this country share the burdens and lighten the sorrows and ease 
the consciences and straighten out the personal tangles of 
people, by the multiplied thousands—and they are doing just 
that, every day in the week—you realize the importance of the 
position which they occupy in our communities and the paltri- 
ness of many of the accusations which are leveled against them. 

But I must admit that when Ielook at the topics which these 
ministers discuss in their pulpits and when I talk with them 
as individuals about the problems in which they are interested, 
I am depressed by what seems to me to be their lack of knowl- 
edge of the mind of the common man. Dr. Fosdick, that famous 
New York minister, had an article in Harper’s magazine a 
few months ago entitled, “What’s the Matter with Preach- 
ing?” His answer, in essence, was that every sermon should 
try to deal with a definite problem which perplexes the mem- 
bers of the congregation, and that so many sermons fall flat 
because they don’t do that. But why don’t they do that? Is it 
because the minister doesn’t want to help in the answering of 
these questions, or because he is afraid to, or because he is 
unable to? No, not at all. Ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
the trouble is simply that he doesn’t know what the problems 
are. He can’t deal with the questions in the minds of his people 
because he doesn’t know what those questions are. 

That is why I find myself interested so deeply in a book 
which has come from the presses of a firm of Chicago pub- 
lishers this month. It is called “Straight Answers to Life 
Questions,” and its author is Dr. Copeland Smith. Or, as the 
publishers put it on the cover of the book, “Copeland Smith 
at the microphone.” Now when I have told you that, I have 
told a lot of you all that you need to know to understand what 
the book is. You are familiar with Dr. Copeland Smith. You 
have listened in on his sermons, broadcast from his pulpit in 
the Grace Methodist church of Chicago. You have followed, 
and some of you have supported, him in the remarkable work 
he has done in founding and bringing to its present state of 
effectiveness the Radio League of Reconciliation, this non- 
sectarian agency that unites Jews, Catholics and protestants 
in its ministry to perplexed and afflicted souls. You have heard 
him answering questions over the radio, sometimes through this 
station; for a time through WGN, the station owned by the 
Tribune; and now nightly through WMAQ, the station of the 
Chicago Daily News. You have read his daily answers to 
correspondents, as they are printed on the page facing the 
editorial page of the Daily News. I don’t need, therefore, to 
tell you about Dr. Copeland Smith and what he means to the 
radio-listening public of this central west, for you know al- 
ready. 

But there may be some who hear my voice just now, and do 
not, for some reason, know about Dr. Smith and his place in 
the radio world. If any such are wondering why I should be 
making a fuss about a single book, let me take time to tell them 
more at length what this book is. It is two things. It is a 
series of questions. And it is a series of answers to the ques- 
tions. I find it hard to make up my mind which is the more 
important. The questions I consider important because they 
show, incontestably, what men and women are actually think- 
ing and asking about. Dr. Smith has been answering questions 
over the air from three of the most powerful radio stations in 
the country now for several years. His mail reaches terrific 
proportions. “I have personally answered 15,000 letters in the 
past twelve months,” he says, “and the indications are that this 
year that number will be doubled.” Most of these letters con- 
tain questions. 

What kind of people write and what kind of questions do 
they ask? TI will let Dr. Smith answer that, as he does here 
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in this book: “Mostly [these questions] have come from the 
non-church-going majority of the American people. These folk 
received what must be called their religious education, for the 
most part, in small-town churches and deemed themselves to 
have completed it before the urban exodus began. That meant 
that they received such religious education as they possess in 
the narrow confines of a church fighting for its existence in an 
over-churched community where every type of ecclesiasticism 
was fighting—often, by means of missionary subsidies from the 
ecclesiastical headquarters, for its very life.” It is out of that 
background that many of these questions have come. Of course, 
only a part of them have to do with religion. They cover the 
whole range of social interests. And the questions which Dr. 
Smith has picked to preserve and answer in this book are the 
ones that keep coming up and coming up and coming up—and 
can therefore be confidently put down as the questions that 
ordinary men and women really want to have answered. 

Now for the other part of the book: the answers. I think 
that the questions are as keen and as far-reaching as many 
of them are because the answers are of the same sort. There 
is a certain sort of question-and-answer game going on over the 
radio and in the newspapers which really consists in artful 
dodging rather than answering. It delights in short, snappy 
wisecracks which may make an audience titter but will never 
help it to think. It delights in being pontifical; in acting as 
though it could say the last word on any issue under heaven. 
Well, there is none of that in Copeland Smith, neither over 
the radio nor within the covers of the book. You will be sur- 
prised, when you buy this book of his and read it for yourself, 
to find how often he says, without hedging, “I don’t know.” And 
you will be delighted to find how seldom does he dodge. Seldom, 
did I say? I have yet to discover a real dodge in the whole 
book. Every time, no matter how difficult the problem, the 
reply shows that Dr. Smith has taken time to analyze the ques- 
tion until he understands what really troubles the questioner, 
and that he is then coming to the point as directly as it is pos- 
sible to do. 

Let me give you a single example. I could quote from any 
page of the book, but I open it here at page 46—at random— 
and find this: “I am the mother of a son and daughter and am 
many times perplexed to know just how strict to be, so as to 
retain their love and respect, and still have a high standard 
for their good. Don’t you think it is a much more difficult 
task to bring up young people in the way of right today than 
it was 25 years ago?” And to that Dr. Smith answers: “There 
is a saying that my mother was accustomed to use about old 
maids’ children and bachelors’ wives. I forget the rest of it 
but the effect of the whole saying was that it was easy to 
criticize other wives and other parents, especially when not a 
wife or not a parent yourself. That is my own position. I am 
neither a wife nor a parent and always feel a little bit timorous 
about giving rigorous advice to folk who know more about these 
things, experimentally, than I do. It is one of the things that 
amazes me about the priesthood of the Roman Catholic church 
—I mean, their courage in giving advice to wives, husbands 
and parents. 

“But, perhaps, remembering that I was once a child and 
still trying to keep that memory green, I may say something to 
you from that point of view. One of the things that I would 
say is that, forty years ago, I seem to remember that my 
mother used to ask whether it was not more difficult to bring 
up children than it had been 25 years before. It has always 
been difficult. 

“In ihe first century, with so much paganism and immorality 
around, it must have been terrible, and from that viewpoint, 
it is likely to be easier now than then. The appalling thing to- 
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day, as I see it, is that all a child has to do is to sulk sufficiently 
to get anything. Parents seem to be making very large sacrifices 
of authority for the sake of a momentary peace. But I say that 
very humbly. 

“It seems almost impossible to take up the task of parent- 
hood seriously for the first time after you have been the 
parent of your child for ten or more years. The necessary thing 
appears to a spectator to be, to begin the task of teaching your 
child what your yea and nay mean very early. If the psycholo- 
gists are right, that can scarcely be too early; certainly before 
the end of the first year. 

“About strictness—this is what I think for what it is worth. 
In all matters of definite principle, you have to be as straight 
and unbending as a steel bar. But matters of principle are 
very few. In all other matters, matters of judgment and opinion, 
I fancy that once your children are assured of your love for 
them—and I am certain they are—it is a good thing to reason 
and discuss. 

“Persuasiveness, especially the persuasiveness of love, is a 
powerful appeal to a child. God gave us only ten commandments, 
not a hundred. About these, he refuses to argue. But about 
everything else, he simply says, Come now, and let us reason 
together. 
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“But I believe in the victory of love. You will not lose the 
respect of your children by your firmness if the lovelight is 
always shining in your eyes. And remember what the Chinese 
say: God could not be everywhere, so he made mothers. God 
bless you and all mothers everywhere.” 

Well, that just happens to be the question I stumbled on in 
opening the book at random. I might equally well have quoted 
the next one: “Are there not two portraits of Jesus in the 
gospels; one of them, the portrait in the first three gospels, of 
a man who spent his life going about doing good; and the other 
portrait, that of John’s gospel, of a supernatural Christ? Which 
is the true one?” But my time is up. And this will give you 
enough of the book to understand why it has been written and 
how it seeks to accomplish its purpose. It seems to me a valu- 
able book for those who are perplexed and want answers to 
their questions; for those who want to know what the ques- 
tions of the ordinary man and woman really are; and for those 
who enjoy watching the play of a versatile and incisive mind 
when it is at grips with genuine difficulties. The book costs 
only $1.50. It can be secured from any bookstore. Get it to- 


morrow. You'll thank me for the suggestion. “Straight An- 
swers to Life Questions.” Copeland Smith at the microphone. 
Good-bye. Pau HuTCHINSON. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Aims of Religious Education 


Epiror THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: I was interested in the extension which F. C. Reid 
made of G. B. Watson’s idea, and which Mr. Reid evidently put 
forth to make the first appear ridiculous. His words are: “It is 
wrong to thrust a system of ethical living on a ten-year-old 
child, or a theory of patriotism or of health rules. . . .” These 
words might well come from any good book on modern methods 
of education, and far from being considered bunkum by leading 
educators, would be thought absolutely true to the best ideals of 
teaching today. Perhaps Mr. Reid misses the force of the word 
“thrust,” and assumes that the awful religious education experts 
intend children to grow without any ideas on deity, ethics, 
health, or race brotherhood. This is the farthest from their 
purpose, which is to stimulate the children to form their own 
conception, based on their experiences, in the belief that these 
conceptions, standards and ideals will thus have a more vital 
effect upon the life of the child than any which are thrust upon 
him. I can only ask Mr. Reid to look about at the number of 
people who “believe in God” (they say they do) but who seem 
influenced by no god-like motives. These people accept God as 
a fact—a fact which someone told them—but they have never 
experienced him. Religious education experts wish the child to 
experience God. I hope that Mr. Reid will try to learn more of 
the ideals of modern religious teaching before he goes into fun- 
damentalism. 


Toledo, O. Ruta C. Stern. 


Ignoring Henry George 
Eprtor THe Cristian CENTURY: 

SIR: I was extremely interested in your editorial on “Broth- 
erhood and the Machine.” As a whole, the article showed a good 
grasp of the economic situation generally. There is one state- 
ment, however, that shows that fundamentally you have no 
proper conception of the world’s need. That statement is this: 
“There is no law in economics that automatically insures an 
equitable sharing, nor can a benevolent capitalism guarantee it.” 

This is entirely erroneous. There is a law in economics that, 
if recognized and applied, would guarantee this equitable shar- 


ing and without any help from capitalism, benevolent or other- 
wise. This law was stated to the world perhaps for the first 
time by Henry George nearly fifty years ago. It is elaborated 
at length in his book, “Progress and Poverty,” and the injustice 
of the denial of this law is so clear that no man who gives Mr. 
George’s work unbiased and thoughtful reading can fail to rec- 
ognize it. 

It astounds me that thoughtful men like the editors of The 
Christian Century and like the thousands of other earnest seek- 
ers after justice, fail to recognize this fundamental and basic 
principle—namely, that what the Almighty Worker has given 
to man in the natural resources of this planet should inalienably 
belong to humanity and ought never to be subject to monopoly. 

Long Beach, Calif. F. Darwin SMITH 


The Roots of War 


Eprror THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: In your editorial page of Sept. 13 I saw where you 
said: “It was Serb irredentism that fired the European powder 
magazine at Sarajevo in 1914.” That is not true. But Austro- 
Turkish treaty of 1908, when Turkey sold Bosnia to Austria 
as neither of them had any rights to do it whatsoever. For 
it was a Serb that paid supreme price for Bosnia. And he 
has been paying ever since 1389. Austria did not pay for, 
and she never will pay. It takes soul to pay for soul, it takes 
blood to pay for blood, and takes gold to pay for gold. You 
cannot do it any other ways, and you never could do it. No 
matter what you may have written on papers. In 960 Bosnia 
King Chaslav was killed by Hungarians and Austrians when 
they had war in Bosnia. In 1861 Austro-Turkish-German 
treaty was made in Berlin to authorize Austro-Hungary to 
occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina. For this they did not have 
rights to do it also. That was in the time when slavery in 
the United States was freed, but in Europe they failed. Any 
treaty which is not represented and not made from all, by all 
and for all, will not be obeyed by all. 

You can put blame on people which is not educated, and 
which have no politic for their defence. Jesus was crucified 
by wise for not obeying their laws and for defending unwise. 
There is more power in love than it is in law, and Jesus had 
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more love which he helped to obey and to break the law and 
save the love in the world. So treaty or law will not save 
world but love will 

St. Paul, Minn T. M. BeaTovicn 


The Southern Disclaimer 


Eprror THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: With deep regard for The Christian Century, editorially 
and generally, I would like, nevertheless, to express in friendly 
disagreement my vigorous dissent from the opinion set forth in 
the editorial entitled “At Last—A Referendum on Prohibition!” 
that the vote in the presidential election this fall will be such 
a referendum. I maintain that it will not. Many people are 
saying just as positively that it will be a referendum on whether 
or not the people of the United States are willing to allow a 
Roman Catholic to become president. It will not. 

The fact is that under our political system it is almost impos- 
sible for the voters of the country as a whole to have the chance 
to express their will on any one issue. Once in a great while 
it may happen—the campaign of 1896 was probably as near as 
we could ever get to a vote on one issue alone, free silver—but 
it is almost never that in a national election one can make it 
known where he stands on any given question. I wish we might. 
It must be a great satisfaction to have the opportunity which 
comes to the voters of Great Britain when in a general election 
the campaign is made avowedly on one issue alone, a real 
referendum on that subject. But here it is not so. 

I am going to vote for Governor Smith, but my reasons have 
nothing whatever to do with the matter of prohibition—or 
religion. I would vote for him just the same if he were a “dry.” 
My feeling about the two candidates is admirably expressed in 
your editorial where you say that “Mr. Hoover's speech gave the 
perfect official portrait of the correct nominee of the republican 
party. Mr. Smith's is that of a leader who has stepped out ahead 
of the ranks of his party and is ready to provide that individual 
leadership which marks the strong man.” My vote is going to 
mean that I do not endorse the republican administration of the 
last eight years which Mr. Hoover so lauds and approves, in- 
cluding the Harding-Daugherty-Fall period whose scandals Mr. 
Hoover, like Mr. Coolidge, has never felt moved to condemn: 
that I admire the sincerity, straightforwardness and ability of 
Mr. Smith and would like to see a democratic administration 
headed by so capable a man. Some millions of other voters are 
going to cast their ballots for Governor Smith for essentially 
the same reasons. I object vigorously to having our vote or the 
vote on the other side construed as a vote on prohibition. It is 
not. I will vote on prohibition if given a chance, but to call this 
presidential election a referendum on that subject is absurd. 

Let us face facts and say that Mr. Hoover will be elected this 
fall (as of course he will) for the same reason that Mr. Coolidge, 
if he had been willing to accept the nomination again, would have 
been elected over Mr. Smith or any other candidate the demo- 
crats might have put up. There are enough supporters of the 
present republican administration and of Mr. Hoover to elect 
their candidate this year. You don’t imagine, do you, that their 
votes would be any different this fall if for example a prohibi- 
tionist like Carter Glass had been the democratic nominee? Many 
votes are going to be cast against Governor Smith because of 
his views on prohibition and many because he is a member of 
the Roman Catholic church, but the plain truth is that there are 
too many factors in this as in most presidential elections to make 
it possible to regard the vote as an index of feeling on any one 
issue. And as to alignment on this particular question Governor 
Smith’s statement was as usual accurate and clear when he said, 
“Opinion upon prohibition cuts squarely across the two great 
political parties. There are thousands of so-called ‘wets and 
drys’ in each.” 

Among the voters of this country there may possibly be as 
many prohibitionists as there will be individuals to vote for 
Hoover in November—perhaps fewer, perhaps more—but the 
election will not show it. The mischief of it is that after the 
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election many will be saying triumphantly, “This shows that 
the people of the United States will not tolerate the idea of a 
Roman Catholic as president,” or “This shows that our people 
are overwhelmingly opposed to any modification of the prohibi- 
tion laws,” whereas the issue is by no means so simple. I know 
of only one way to find out how the voters stand on the matter 
of prohibition, and that would be to put on each ballot, to be 
checked Yes or No, such questions as, “Do you favor modifi- 
cation of the Volstead act?” “Should the provisions of the 18th 
amendment be changed?” 

There is, so far as I can see, no reason why the most ardent 
dry should feel himself on that account unable to vote for the 
democratic nominee. For what does Governor Smith advocate? 
(1) The enforcement by federal authorities of the federal law 
on prohibition. (2) Placing before congress the request that it 
consider whether the existing prohibition legislation and the 18th 
amendment should be modified. The first proposal ought to 
satisfy any dry. As to the second, it is congress which makes 
the laws and which presumably represents the people. Why 
should we not all welcome having a vote in congress on the 
matter of prohibition? 


Sewanee, Tenn. J. H. Fryvr. 


Humanistic Theism 
Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Rev. John Clarence Petrie, in an article on “A Protes- 
tant Scholasticism,” says: “Without a personal God there is 
Is this not putting the matter a little strong, not 
to say dogmatically? Does Mr. Petrie mean to say that no 
person can be truly religious who does not believe in God in 
terms of personality? What about that great and growing mul- 
titude of highly intelligent, devout, reverent and upright men 
and women who can no longer accept the conventional and tra- 
ditional interpretation of God in terms of personality, especially 
in any sense that we generally use the term; but recognize in 
the idea of God something infinitely higher and greater than per 
sonality?, Are these all “deluding themselves,” as he says the 
humanists are, and not religious at all? 

Again, speaking of those humanist ministers who came out of 
orthodox communions, he says: “But it is amazing that they 
should have ever been allowed to get into the ministry of the 
orthodox churches they left without having faced the problem 
of theism fairly and squarely and settling it forever and ever.” 
(Italics mine.) How, when, where, by whom, on what evidence, 
and by what authority was this “problem of theism,” or any 
other human problem, settled “forever and ever’? Some of us 
“deluded” humanists would like to know. 

First Unitarian Church, Seattle, Wash. Georce T. 


no religion.” 


ASHLEY. 


Bits from the Flood of Correspondence 


Epitor THE CHrisTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I think that Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr in his recent letter 
on Governor Smith’s liberalism has leaned so far back in his 
defense of social consciousness that he has lost his balance. In 
the last paragraph, if I rightly interpret him, he implies that 
prohibition is an individual sin while we need the reform of 
social conditions. My amazement is at finding him regarding 
prohibition as an individual sin. I had always supposed that 
prohibition came about because a majority of the public realized 
that it was a social matter. 

Truxton, N. Y. Paut F. Eperry. 
Eprror THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: I have just read with great interest—and with some 
amusement—the several editorials of the last few issues dealing 
with the present campaign. Is not your statement, “At Last— 
A Referendum on Prohibition,” somewhat naive? If Governor 


Smith is elected the liberat issue will be materially responsible. 
For thousands of voters, like the writer, believe in prohibition 
but not in the philosophy of reaction for which the republican 
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party is the instrument. We believe that Governor Smith, 
wet, is not wetter than President Coolidge or his political heir, 
Herbert Hoover, dry. When the New York governor promises 
to enforce the law, we believe him. His record permits us to 
believe him. We believe that\economic and political imperialism 
should be “renounced as a national policy.” So does Governor 
Smith. We believe in the outlawry of war, but that this can 
be effectively accomplished only by striking courageously at all 
the causes of war. So does Governor Smith. We believe in 
the governor’s policy of power development and control, in 
his attitude toward labor, in the spirit of genuine democracy 
which seems to impel him in life, in his stand against all 
shams, compromises and what is commonly called “bologny” 
in politics. 


Baltimore, Md. Rotanp L. Rupp. 





Eprtor THE Curist1an CENTURY: 

SIR: The editorial on “Independents and the Election” and 
Dr. Niebuhr’s letter on “Governor Smith’s Liberalism” cause 
me to meditate a little on my duty as an American citizen on 
election day. I am an independent, having voted for presi- 
dential candidates of at least four different parties since 1901— 
republican, democratic, progressive and socialist. I feel, regret- 
fully, but very sincerely, that denominationalism will be a decid- 
ing factor in this campaign in many places. As Governor Smith 
deliberately injected the prohibition issue into the campaign, 
so Romanism injects, unintentionally, denominationalism into 
it by its non-fraternal and non-cooperative attitudes. This atti- 
tude and the prohibition issue put me in the Hoover column. 

Fredericksburg, Pa C. M. Resstncer 





Eprror THe Curist1an CENTURY: 

SIR: Dr. Niebuhr has been captivated by Mr. Smith’s speech 
of acceptance. Unquestionably it did have a daring ring that 
could not fail to find response in the mind of the liberal. I 
grant this appeal in spite of my judgment that negative attitudes 
bulked very large in the speech. It is easier to criticize than 
to build, and the proof of this may be found by scanning 
Governor Smith’s record of achievements. Norman Thomas 
(much more the Happy Warrior than “Al.” I would say after 
re-reading the poem) has pointed this out very clearly in his 
recent letter in the New Republic with reference to such 
matters as child labor, water power, and public utilities. Bishop 
Cannon has done the same with reference to prohibition en- 
forcement. The speech was good, but let’s beware of being 
word worshipers. 

Both the editorial writer and the correspondent praise Smith 
but neither is going to vote for him. That is all to the good. 
I’m willing to give him credit, and I’m not going to vote for 
him either. The reason for this letter is to express a feeling 
I have that the greatest reason for not supporting him in 
November has not been stated by either of you: that is, his 
connection with New York’s powerful and unscrupulous politi- 
cal machine. Werner’s “Tammany Hall” delineates the his- 
tory of that organization from 1788, the year of its founding, 
to 1924. It is an astounding collection of damaging facts as 
it exposes the unsavory story of Tammany under Fernando 
Wood, Tweed, “Honest John” Kelly, Dick Croker and Charlie 
Murphy. A personal experience of mine as watcher for the Hon- 
est Ballot association in 1912 and 1913 down in Al Smith’s own 
district, when my zeal won for me two good punches in the jaw, 
which were followed by a riot call and a ride in the “Black 
Maria,” lends credibility to Mr. Werner’s amazing story. 
Smith’s name appears in it only as speaker of the house in 
1913, as holding the whip handle when Sulzer was impeached, 
as Murphy’s candidate for governor in 1918 and subsequently 
as his candidate for president in 1924. His name is not be- 
smirched by participation in graft or shady deals. 

However, the story of what Tammany has always done, or 
tried to do, to those ungrateful sons who would not play its 
game is told time and again. Smith is its favorite son. We are 
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led to the inevitable conclusion that he has played the game. 
Anyone who is uninformed as to the character of the game 
should read the book. As a liberal, it leads me to the inevitable 
conviction that this organization, which specializes in public 
plunder, and which has spread from New York to Albany, must not 
be allowed to control Washington. 


Butler, Pa. Wriitiam H. Anperson 





Epitor Tae Curistian CENTuRY: 

SIR: Iam sorry to differ from so wise a paper as The Chris- 
tian Century, byt I do not agree with it that in this election we 
have a referendum on prohibition. Many people will vote for 
Governor Smith on other grounds than his attitude towards 
this particular law. They have completely lost faith in the re- 
publican party, and believe that in Governor Smith we have a 
man who stands on his own feet, who will be a leader and con- 
structive builder of policies, not a mere reflection of his party's 
life. They believe that over against the gross corruption of the 
republican party we would have an honest administration be- 
cause of Alfred Smith’s character—not because the democratic 
party was in power. Instead of a slavish obedience to big busi- 
ness we would have an administration which considered human 
rights. That employment, civil rights, freedom of speech and 
assembly would be matters of solicitude. That the farmers and 
miners would be of value as well as the business man. 

Governor Smith has been called a cdhservative liberal. Some 
people would like to see him more advanced in his liberalism, 
but if he were he would be too far in advance of the people and 
could not be elected. We choose him because he has the scien- 
tific mind, and in his capable hands knowledge means progress. 

Scarsdale, N. Y. Mary W. Herrine. 





Epitor THe Curistian CENntTuRY: 

SIR: I have the deepest respect and admiration for Dr. Nie- 
buhr’s ability in the field of Christian ethics, but I must beg to 
differ with him in his criticism of your editorial opposing Gov- 
ernor Smith for the presidency. The stand the governor took 
in his acceptance speech on several important irritating ques- 
tions of national importance deserves commendation, but it so 
happens that even the liberal pronouncements mentioned by 
Dr. Niebuhr are manifestly subordinated in importance to the 
question of prohibition in the mind of the democratic presiden- 
tial nominee. If Governor Smith insists that prohibition must 
be the bone of contention it is foolish not to take him at his 
word. Many intelligent prohibitionists like Dr. Niebuhr make 
the mistake of calmly assuming nothing terrible can happen to 
the eighteenth amendment and so they run the risk of weaken- 
ing, if not altogether destroying, this one outstanding social 
experiment while gunning for something else. Let's show the 
people everywhere, and especially the wet press of the nation, 
the actual public opinion concerning prohibition. To cast your 
vote merely to put a third party into the fray next year or to 
support some minor issues of the present campaign is to ignore 
this year’s campaign and restrict the effect of Christian opinion 

Woodbury, N. Y. ArtHur C. Brown. 





Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: I always read as soon as possible anything that Dr. 
Niebuhr writes. So I read at once his letter on Governor Smith's 
liberalism. And I was not at all surprised at much of what he 
said on the subject. But I confess the latter part of his letter 
rather surprised me. What bearing on his subject has his state- 
ment that “while prohibition is a great problem it will not be 
settled by this election”? Does he mean to imply that there are 
any other great problems that will be settled by this election? 
Any problem, for instance, that Norman Thomas and the social- 
ists would like to tackle? Are we to vote only on problems that 
are to be settled by one election? Are we not to look ahead 
sometimes? Otherwise I see no reason for voting for Thomas. 

Laurence, Kan. A. M. Wircox, 














NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


4 DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Bishop Fisher Returns 
To India 

Bishop and Mrs. Fred B. Fisher, of 
the Methodist church, sail from New 
York this week, Sept. 28, for India. They 
are returning earlier than they kad planned 
because of urgent matters needing atten- 
tion in the Calcutta district. 


Some Yale Preachers 
For 1928-9 

Among the preachers who have accepted 
invitations to deliver addresses on Sun- 
day mornings in Battell chapel at Yale 
during this season are: Dr. Henrv Sloane 
Coffin, Dean Willard L. Sperry, Dr. Ar- 
thur T. Hadley, Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, Dr. Karl Reiland, Dr. Hugh Black, 
Rev. Donald B. Aldrich, Dr. Robert Nor- 
wood, Dr. Robert E. Speer, Prof. Henry 
P. Van Dusen, Dr. Robert Russell Wicks, 
Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, Rev. Henry K. 
Sherrill, Rev. Ernest F. Tittle, Dr. Samuel 
S. Drury, and Rev. Andrew Mutch. Presi- 
dent James Rowland Angell will deliver 
the matriculation sermon in Battell chapel 
Sept. 30. 


Dr. Ozora Davis to Visit 
Hawaiian Islands 

Dr. Ozora S. Davis, moderator of the 
national council of Congregationalists, 
spoke at the first Pacific slope Congrega- 
tional congress, held at Portland, Ore., 
Sept. 18-20, and is now touring among the 
churches in Oregon, Washington, and 
California. Late in October he will leave 
for a trip to Hawaii, to visit the churches 
there. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
Convention 

Among the speakers at the convention 
of the Unitarian laymen’s league, at 
Lenox, Mass., Sept. 21-23, were Dr. Wil- 
liam Adams Brown, Dr. Charles Clayton 
Morrison, Rev. Percy W. Gardner, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow and Rev. Horace West 
wood. Dr. Robert W. Kelso, secretary of 
the Boston council of social agencies, also 
gave an address. 


Rev. W. T. Gunn New Moderator 
Of Canadian General Council 

At the first sessions of the general 
council of the United Church of Canada. 
which began its work Sept. 5, Dr. W. 
T. Gunn, editor of the United Church 
Record and Missionary Review, was 
unanimously elected as moderator to suc- 
ceed Dr. James Endicott. The New Out- 
look, United church organ, states that “as 
the outstanding representative of the Con- 
gregational churches, and as a journal- 
istic interpreter of the United church, he 
was the logical candidate.” 


Church and Press Meet 
At Cologne 

The first international press conference 
was held at Cologne, Aug. 19-21. About 
200 men and women, from practically 
every country of the continent, together 
with representatives from Britain and the 
United States, took part in the discussions. 
The chief subjects of discussion were 
“God's Call to the Press” and “How Can 
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the Religious Press Promote the Christian 
Union Movement?” The speakers in- 
cluded Prof. D. Hinderer, of Berlin, chair- 


man of the press commission of the re- 
cent Stockholm conference; Rev. A. S. 
Duncan Jones, of the Guardian, London; 


Correspondence from Central Europe 


Geneva, August 31. 
IN THE UNITED STATES, sum- 
mer time in Europe is the time for an 
infinite variety of conferences. The pres- 
ence of so many Americans during the 
vacation period makes these conferences 
in a very real 
Americans Attend sense more than 
European Conferences European. This 
summer has been 
more than usually rich in religious gather- 
ings. 
7 * os 
The Evangelical 
Social Congress 
The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Evangelical Social congress was held at 
Dresden, May 29-31. The president of this 
year’s congress was Dr. Simons, the presi- 
dent of the German supreme court of jus- 
tice and also a member of the continuation 
committee of the Conference on Life and 
Work. He set the tone of the entire meet- 
ing when in his opening address he spoke 
of the secret longing in the hearts of the 
workmen for real humanity and for the 
discovery of its deepest sources. The sub- 
ject which aroused most widespread in- 
terest during the congress was the discus- 
sion of the functions of the “social pas- 
tor.” Dr. Herz, the general secretary of 
the congress, described in a masterly ad- 
dress the qualities which the clergyman 
needs to fulfill his duties in an industrial 
community. He must have a first-hand 
knowledge of the life of the workers in 
order to be able to judge independently 
and correctly their social problems and 
needs. His work must have a universal 
character, and he must have time and un- 
derstanding for individuals from what- 
ever social or political group they may 
come. Above all the pastor must fight 
with deep and warm devotion for the so- 
cial welfare of the workers. The necessity 
of including such duties as these in the 
work of a clergyman was proved by the 
warm participation in this discussion of 
workmen, clergymen, employers, and pro- 
fessors of sociology. The Evangelical So- 
cial congress was founded in 1890 by a 
group of religious leaders, politicians, and 
economists, among whom the foremost 
were Prof. Harnack and Friedrich Nau- 
mann. Its permanent headquarters is in 
Leipzig. The program of the congress is 
based on the assumption that the gospel 
is the ultimate ethico-religious standard 
by which social problems are to be judged, 
and that in it there will be found the mo- 
tive power strong enough to overcome the 
profound social tensions and antagonisms 
now existing. The church must serve all 
social classes and members of the com- 
munity without distinction, and must edu- 
cate all of its members to appreciate their 
social responsibility, actively opposing any 
anti-social attitude. 


Y. W. C. A. Gathers 
at Budapest 

From June 9 to 17 the Y. W.C. A.’s of 
the world met in conference at Budapest. 
“The Word of Reconciliation” was the 
theme chosen, and the achievement in ac- 
tualizing the spirit of the theme made a 
deep impression on those who were pres- 
ent. There were some extremely difficult 
questions to be faced both before the en- 
tire conference and in the world’s commit- 
tee. Among these the most difficult was 
probably the question of interconfession- 
alism. In some countries where the 
protestant spirit is especially assertive and 
where the church is closely associated 
with the idea of the nation and with na- 
tional interests there had been consider- 
able opposition to the. practice of inter- 
confessionalism where that was under- 
stood to mean the ready and willing ad- 
mittance of Catholic members and Cath- 
olic customs. After all points of view had 
been allowed ample opportunity for full 
expression, the conference arrived at a 
much clearer understanding of the impli- 
cation of interconfessionalism and agreed 
to ask the world’s committee for further 
guidance. That body called upon the na- 
tional movements to continue the study of 
the question, and as an aid to that end has 
undertaken to prepare a summary of the 
development of the interconfessional posi- 
tion of the Y.W.C.A. This decision rep- 
resents a distinct victory for the cause of 
liberality and true catholicity. 

* * * 


Important Actions 
Taken 

Particular attention had been given 
prior to the conference to preparation for 
the discussion of social, industrial, and 
economic questions. This preparation 
bore fruit in the manifest determination of 
the delegates to face without any evasion 
the responsibility of their movement in 
this field. The seriousness of their pur- 
pose is clearly evident in the resolutions 
which were adopted, part of which read 
as follows: “The fact of the world’s inter- 
dependence, daily brought home to us in 
the common course of national and inter- 
national existence, bears witness to the 
spiritual solidarity of the whole human 
race. But this solidarity, with the fellow- 
ship which should be the natural conse- 
quence, is continually violated by the un- 
just and unequal conditions which we al- 
low to prevail in our social, economic, 
and industrial relations. We feel our- 
selves called to carry our Christian mes- 
sage into the area of these relationships, 
boldly asserting the claim of our Master 
to rule every part of the field of human 
life. This call is the more urgent and 
compelling because we have been forcibly 
brought to recognize the grave peril to 

(Continued on next page) 
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Mr. Hubert W. Peet, editor of the Far 
and Near press bureau, London; Dr. Fred- 
erick Lynch, of New York; the Rev. E. 
Gounelle, editor of one of the French re- 
ligious papers; Dr. Alivisatos, of Athens; 
Dr. C. E. Hooijkass, of Rotterdam; and 
Rev. A. Muller, of Zurich. The central 
point of the conference was the great 
public meeting attended by 3,000 people 
in the public hall of the Exhibition, pre- 
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peace which underlies economic conflict 
and industrial unrest. Not until we have 
stablished peace at home in industry and 
peace abroad in commerce will the greater 
peace between all nations be permanently 
assured.” Among other decisions of the 
conference one of the most far-reaching 
from the organization’s point of view was 
the decision to move the headquarters of 
the world’s committee from London to 
Geneva. This will involve drastic revisions 
in the constitution of the executive com- 
mittee. It will, however, permit much 
closer cooperation with the world’s Y. M. 
C. A., with the World’s Student Christian 
federation, and with the league of nations 
and the labor office. 
. 2 « 

Mr. Albert Thomas and 
The Churches 

Mr. Albert Thomas is director of the 
International Labor office. He was minis- 
ter of munitions for France during the 
war and is one of the foremost European 
socialists. The World’s Alliance for the 
Promotion of International Friendship 
Through the Churches invited him to ad- 
dress its congress at Prague. He had ac- 
cepted, but later found that he was not 
able to go and instead sent a letter which 
is most interesting in its indication of the 
spiritual ties that are gradually being 
formed in Europe between churchmen 
and certain political and social leaders 
who a generation ago would have been 
bitterly opposed to the church. In the 
course of his letter Mr. Thomas says: “I 
do not belong to any church. However, I 
have resolved to reply to your invitation. 
Some very strong reasons have inclined 
me to this decision. It is first of all that 
you have undertaken a great task, the ele- 
mental task of the present generation: to 
organize peace, to establish peace. Fur- 
ther, you have another merit which com- 
mands our attention; you are placed at the 
heart of the problem. Without moral dis- 
armament the work of international tech- 
nicians and administrators is vain. You 
wish to realize the sublime rule, ‘Love one 
another.’ If you succeed everything will 
become easy. If moral disarmament fails, 
everything else collapses.” 

: =o «a 

British and American Students 
Take Joint Action 

A small but very important conference 
of official representatives from the student 
Christian movements in the United States 
and in Great Britain met in London the 
early part of July. Ten delegates were ap- 
pointed by the student Y. M. C. A. and the 
student Y.W.C.A. in America and a 
similar number by the British S.C. M. 
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sided over by Dr. Adolph Deissmann, 
when the chief speaker was Archbishop 
Séderblom of Upsala. Dr. Deissmann 
said that if Paul and Tertullian came 
again today they would found papers. 


Dean Inge in League of 
Nations Sermon 

Dean W. R. Inge, in his sermon which 
opened the assembly of the league of na- 








This gathering was not only significant as 
the first formal step toward more active 
cooperation between Christian student 
groups in the two countries, but also be- 
cause of the character of the questions 
discussed. There was evident in all of the 
sessions a deep sense of the terrific re- 
sponsibility which rests upon the British and 
American Christian communities because of 
the positions of power which these nations 
occupy. This feeling found expression in 
the following preamble to the findings of 
the conference: “As representatives of the 
Student Christian movements of Great 
Britain and Ireland and of the United 
States of America, and as members of the 
World’s Student Christian federation, we 
believe that the most progressive and en- 
lightened elements in the east and the 
west have become convinced that war 
should no longer be used as an instrument 
of public policy, but should be eliminated 
from the life of the nations as a social 
evil. We unanimously favor the adoption 
of the treaty to abolish war as an instru- 
ment of national policy and agree to carry 
to our movements the urgent request that 
they assist in creating a public opinion fa- 
vorable to its adoption and application. 
We regard this treaty as representing the 
beginning of a new day in the relations 
between nations and as affording an ideal 
opportunity for working towards the de- 
velopment of effective agencies for inter- 
national cooperation and the active asso- 
ciation of our respective nations with such 
agencies. We realize that the outlawry of 
war means the outlawry of the causes of 
war, and we call upon our student move- 
ments to study these causes and to pro- 
vide their members with the incentive to 
devote their lives to their removal. We are 
aware that the present status of our two 
nations with regard to each other and to 
the rest of the world lays an especially 
heavy burden upon the Christian groups 
in both countries. While considering the 
relations between our two countries, we 
are not unmindful of our relations with 
other nations, and particularly of our as- 
sociation with mandated and subject peo- 
ples and of our obligations to ensure jus- 
tice.” 
> * . 

Dr. Morrison Comes 
To Geneva 

We are expecting Dr. Morrison to ar- 
rive tomorrow. He has already accepted 
several speaking engagements, the most 
important of which is after dinner 
Wednesday night at the International club 
under the auspices of the British National 
Council for the Prevention of War. A 
great number of people who have been in- 
fluenced by the outlawry of war movement 
are looking forward to hearing and meet- 
ing him. 

Francis P. Miter. 
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» Profitable 
v Reading 


Edwin Holt Hughes’ 


CHRISTIANITY AND 
SUCCESS 


These six studies in, and on the sublimation 
of, success draw upon all of the background 
and rich experience of Bishop Hughes’ emi- 
nently Christian and successful life. Preachers 
will find in them a wealth of illustrations; 
business men and women, a measuring rod of 
personal success in the light of Christian 
living. (The Cole Lectures, 1928.) 

Price, $1.50 





Eldridge’s 
CHRISTIANITY’S 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
CIVILIZATION 


Literally the substance of whole libraries in 
one volume, brief and complete . A fresh 
and original contribution, an accurate per- 
spective of history from the first century to 
the present time. Price, $3.00 


Clovis G. Chappell’s 


CHRIST AND 
THE NEW WOMAN 


“A wholesome discussion of a subject that i: 
in everybody's mind.” Dr. Chappell handles 
this modern subject quite as effectively as 
he has his volumes on Bible Characters 


Price, $1.25 


Bruce S. Wright's 
HOUSE OF HAPPINESS 


Twenty studies in the factors that bring and 
insure happiness to mothers and fathers, 
sisters and brothers, husbands and wives, 
There is not a dull paragraph in the whole 
book. “This is Bruce Wright at his best,” 
says Wm. H. Leach Price, $1.50 


Wm. H. Leach’s 
CHURCH FINANCE 


Written from the point of view of practical 
financing of a church and not from position 
of theoretical stewardship: Getting, spend- 
ing, accounting, publicity, direct-by-mail ap- 
peals, the every-member canvass and a sub- 
stitute for it, endowments, etc. Price, $2.25 


Brabham’s 


PLANNING MODERN 

CHURCH BUILDINGS 

More than 100 illustrations—fioor plans, ex- 
teriors, interiors. Special treatment is given 
proper distribution of space and equipment 
for worship and religious educational purposes. 
Consult this book to build, rebuild, or compare 
your property with what is considered neces- 
sary today Price, $2.50 


Wm. Peter King’s 
FAITH IN THE 
DIVINE FATHERHOOD 


A brilliant study of God the Father. Here 
the author of “The Practice of the Prin- 
ciples of Jesus” is at his best. Price. $2.00 


COKESBURY PRESS 


Publishers of Good Books. 
NASHVILLE :-: TENN. 
Order af Your Own Bookstore. 
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tions, at Geneva, Sept. 2, condemned “me- 
galomaniac nationalism” as one of the 
chief causes of war, and called for patri- 
otism which would be based on the desire 
to be honored and respected and even 
loved by other nations. He cited the 
American grant of independence to Cuba 
as a notable instance of international gen- 
erosity. Neverthless, he said, he is con 
vinced that the main cause of War is the 
fear of sudden unprovoked attack. The 
dean said he felt certain that if the league 
could succeed in removing this feeling of 
fear it would solve the riddle of the 
sphynx. 


Rabbi Mann Called to 
Foundation Leadership 

Rabbi Louis L. Mann, of Sinai Temple, 
Chicago, has recently been made national 
director of the Hillel foundations which 
are established in a number of universities 
throughout the country. 


Canadian Churchman 
Dies 

The United Church of Canada, espe 
cially former Methodist leaders, are 
mourning the death of Rev. Charles E. 
Manning, who in the 80's and 90's served 
several Methodist churches of Toronto, 
Montreal and Kingston. He was elected 
a member of the general conference in 
1893, and in 1907 was appoirited as field 
secretary in the home department of the 
mission society. In 1918 he was made 
general secretary of the department, and 
since consummation of the union he has 
served as one of the secretaries of the 
board of home missions. During recent 
months Dr. Manning assisted in promot- 
ing the movement to bring to Canada, 
under the direction of the United church, 
parties of immigrant boys to be trained 
to work on Canadian farms. 


Nordic Supremacy Dealt 
Deadly Blow 

At the sessions of the Williams College 
Institute of Politics, held at Williams- 
town, Mass., last month, Dr. Robert D 
McKenzie, of the University of Washing- 
ton, dealt some hard blows at “Nordi 
supremacy.” “All scientific efforts,” th 
professor said, “to study mental differ- 
ences between pt oples of the west and ori 
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ental peoples show there is no biological 
superiority of the white man. It is very 
evident that orientals, once they get the 
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scientific spirit that dominates the west, 
will equal the white man in any kind of 
effort, whether cultural, commercial, or 


British Table Talk 


London, September 4. 
HE TRADES UNION CONGRESS 
is meeting this week at Swansea. It 
is its sixtieth annual assembly, and it 
was entirely fitting that the president in 
his opening address should look back- 


wards. A short look 
Trades Unions Take backwards might 
The Middle Path discourage _ believ- 


ers in these unions; 
a longer view can only lead them to take 
new heart. Mr. Ben Turner, the president 
for this year. dwelt with pride upon many 
of the solid gains which the workers have 
won through cooperation. He dealt lightly 
with the more recent history. The total 
membership is lower than four millions— 
much lower than it was before the coal 
strike and other reverses; it was made 
still smaller this week through the excom 
munication of the Seamen's union. The 
conference seems indeed to be taking the 
midway between the right and the left. 
It will not consent to any policy which 
in its judgment means surrender to capi- 
talism, nor on the other hand to any 
policy of revolution. It will keep to the 
path of conciliation; it will approve of the 
steps taken by its council to secure co- 
operation with the representatives of the 
employers. The conference through its 
chairman cannot forget “the biggest trag- 
edy of the age,” unemployment; nor the 
horrors of war; “life is sacred, no man 
has a right to kill another, no person 
should have authority to take life whether 
in a prison or on a battlefield.” It is all 
to the good that these representatives of 
nearly four million workers should wel- 
come the pact—and should sternly set 
their faces towards a constructive policy, 
whereby all concerned may tackle the 
problem of unemployment. But I wish 
it could be claimed that the four million 
of the rank and file have put their names 
to that covenant, or are prepared to think 
their way through the tangled problems 

modern industry. 


ublication! 


IF I HAD ONLY ONE SERMON 
TO PREACH: ENGLISH SERIES 


Edited by Sir James MarRcHANT 


MONG the twenty contributors to this volume are some of the most 
distinguished names in England today: 


James Moffatt, The Bishop of London, F. W. Norwood, A. 


Dean W. R. Inge, L. P. Jacks, 
Maude Royden, 


etc. Each sermon contains what that preacher considers his supreme message 
to the times, and together they have in mind the desires of youth, the dis- 
illusions of age, the problems of the hour, the ups and downs of this trouble- 
some life, and the necessity for re-presenting the gospel message in the language 


of today. 


$2.50 


“Do not, on any account, miss this book. It contains much 


that will live forever.” —The Church of England Newspaper 
HARPER & BROTHERS co Publishers ~« NEW YORK 








The Political 
Scene 

The political weather is quiet. Sir Aus- 
ten Chamberlain has sailed; I am afraid 
that he has been and still is in very poor 
health; the pictures of him gave a shock 
to many of us; it is to be hoped that the 
voyage will restore him. . . . Mr. Winston 
Churchill is building a house, and enjoys 
bricklaying (60 to the hour); Lord Hail- 
sham, acting premier, Sir W. Joynson- 
Hicks, and Mr. Churchill are all in Sussex 
or Kent, and meet together. They share 
a common interest in pig-keeping, but 
doubtless their conversation takes a wider 
range when they meet. . . . The occurrence 
of dengue in Greece and the plague in 
Manchuria has caused us to see how much 
more readily mankind can mobilize the 
instruments of healing. The league has 
been called in by Athens; and doubtless if 
the plague sweeps southward in China, 
as it did in 1911, there will be reinforce- 
ments from all the nations. . . . The army 
inaneuvers were proceeding in Sussex last 
week; near the common where I was 
staying were tanks, and in cars and on 
horseback officers diligently studying maps 
\Vhat a fine game it would be, if it were 
only a game! 

e * * 

An Interracial Group 
In South Africa 

Mr. Howard Pim, C. B. E., a leading 
Johannesburg accountant, has just arrived 
in London. He is the chairman of the 
Johannesburg joint council of Europeans 
and natives. There are 60 persons on this 
council which came into existence five 
years ago at the instance of Dr. Frederick 
G. Bridgman of the America Zulu mission, 
who has been himself inspired by inter- 
racial committees formed in the southern 
states of America. On the council are 
such men as the bishop of Johannesburg, 
Mr. Oliver Schreiner, Professor Macmil- 
lan and leading natives such as Dr. Xuma, 

highly distinguished physician. The 
first question which the council took up 
vas that of housing. It has taken an 
active part in the agitation against the 
color bar bill, and against Hertzog’s three 
native bills. Mr. Pim takes the position 
that the center of Hertzog’s policy is an 
attack on the cape franchise; this was set- 
tled 70 years ago, and has never been 
abused by the native voter. It is, in Mr. 
Pim’s judgment, in no way a danger to 
the European population and to cancel it 
would be an act of tyranny. “It can be 
asserted without possibility of refutation 
that in the past insufficient attention has 
been paid to native opinion, and that if in 
future every possible encouragement is 
not given to native development the na- 
tive population of South Africa will be- 
come a burden under which the Euro- 
peans will be crushed. The increase of 
‘poor whites’ is the symptom indicating 
the progress of this decline, and it can 
only be arrested by the increase of native 
prosperity and by the adequate recognition 
of native interests.” 

Epwarp S8ILLITo. 
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scientific. The white man’s advantage 
rests merely in the fact that he got the 
start.” Among the other guest lecturers 
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at the institute were Count Sforza, one- 
time Italian minister of foreign affairs; 
Dr. Graham Wallas, British political sci- 


Special Correspondence from Atlanta 


Atlanta, Ga., September 11. 

N EVENT of the summer deplored by 

the whole city was the death of Dr. 
T. H. Johnston, the dean of St. Philips 
cathedral here. Dean Johnston came to 
Atlanta some ten years ago and had come 
to occupy a very dis- 
tinctive place in the 
city's life. He was pos- 
sibly the most elo- 
quent and virile of its preachers and was 
a most devoted pastor, known particu- 
larly for his deep and self-sacrificial in- 
terest in the less fortunate classes of the 
community. No distressed person ever 
appealed to him in vain. He was an ex- 
pressly human person, a man of wide ex- 
perience, an Irishman of most facile and 
delightful humor, and a gentleman of 
charming culture and brilliant intellectual 
attainment. 


Leading Minister 
Dies 


* * * 


New Teacher 
And Editor 

Dr. Gilbert C. Rowe has resigned as the 
editor of the Methodist Quarterly Review 
in order to accept a professorship at Duke 
university. Dr. W. B. King of Athens, 
Ga., has been elected to Dr. Rowe’s for- 
mer position. Dr. King, author of two 
recent books that have received wide and 
cordial notice, is a worthy successor of 
an unusually brilliant editor. 

7 * * 

Baptists Weather Shock 
of Defalcation 

The Southern Baptist church has just 
suffered a most unfortunate, almost dis- 
astrous The treasurer of its home 
mission board absconded with his ac- 
counts approximately one million dollars 
in arrears, according to published esti 
mates. For a time it seemed that the mis 
sionary work of the church would have 
to be curtailed, but the loyal response of 
the whole denomination to the board's 
situation will enable it to maintain its 
activities unimpaired. 

- * 


loss. 


Dr. Straton Invades 
Atlanta 

Dr. Straton spoke in Atlanta recently. 
How can the anti-Smith democrats be so 
unwise as to associate their cause with 
such a person? Yet the anti-saloon league 
and other reform organizations are spon- 
soring him everywhere in the south 
Prominent Methodist and Baptist pastors 
participated in the program at the audi- 
torium here the other night, attended by 
more than 5,000 citizens. The perform- 
ance was pretty largely what one would 
expect. To quote from a newspaper ac- 
count: “The foregathering at the audi- 
torium had a distinctly evangelical turn. 
As the tremendous crowd assembled, 
Ralph Stewart, musical director at the 
Baptist tabernacle, beguiled the hour by 
leading the congregation in hymns and 
patriotic airs.” Dr. Straton began, as he is 
beginning all of these addresses, by asking 
solemnly, “Is Governor Smith in the 
audience?” When no answer came, he 
explained that he had challenged the can- 


didate to debate him here and thought 
that possibly his challenge had been ac 


cepted. No doubt a good case can be 
made out against Al Smith, but why dis- 
credit that case with such an absurd 
spectacle? 

* * * 


Politics and Southern 
Churchmen 

The relation of the churches to the 
present campaign is very interesting. 
Leaders of both the Methodist and Bap- 
tist denominations have urged that the 
ministers n discuss the matter. That 
advice, however, has been generally dis- 
regarded. Most of the preachers have 
declared for Hoover, and many of them 
are militantly engaged in the campaign 
The Southern Methodist bishops are di- 
vided on this issue. Bishop Candler, of 
Atlanta, and Bishop Denny, of Richmond, 
have insisted that the church should not 
become involved in political controversy. 
The minister should not express himself 
on political questions. Bishop James 
Cannon, on the other hand, has been true 
to his record. He is fighting Smith as 
he fought the saloon and as he is fighting 
unjust labor conditions in the southern 
textile industry. We may differ from 
Bishop Cannon in his preference of Hoo- 
ver to Smith, but surely it will be agreed 
that we are fortunate in having in the 
south an important churchman intelligent 
and brave enough to feel and express de- 
cided and sane convictions about social 
and political issues. Bishops Moore, Mou- 
zon and Du Bose stand with him on this 
I do not know the position of the 
other bishops. 


issue. 


Joun Knox. 
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Translated from the French 
by Arthur Livingston 


The dramatic, swiftly-moving story 
of the best-loved Cardinal whe 
ever lived; written by his compa- 
triot and friend, the Vicar-General 
of Meaux. 


Student, priest, patriot—the Car- 
dinal made of his faith « living 
thing, and his living a record of 
the power of supreme faith in God, 
as revealed in this stirring new ac- 
count of his life. 


Price, $2.50 
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entist; Dr. Otto Hoetzsch of the German 
nationalist party, and Dr. Louis Pierard, 
Belgian socialist. 


Dr. Robert Norwood Attacked 
For His “Modernism” 

The Christian Herald reports that “Dr. 
Robert Norwood, rector of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Episcopal church, New York city, 
who is now in Nova Scotia, has agreed to 
confine his preaching, while there, to 
other pulpits than those of the Anglican 
church because of the protest of certain 
clergy against his ‘modernist utterances’.” 


World Conference of Peacemakers 
Demands Disarmament 

The gospel of international comradeship 
was preached by many of the speakers 
present at the world conference which met 
at Prague, at the call of the world alliance 
for promoting international friendship 
through the churches, Aug 24-30. Repre 
sentative churchmen from many nations 
and of many communions conferred on 
such themes as disarmament, education 
towards peace, the influence of the press, 
etc. Without exception, writes Walter W. 
Van Kirk, director of publicity, all had 
naught but praise for the pact of Paris. 
The conference urged that there must be 
continuously “the persistent cultivation in 
the hearts and minds of all peoples of the 
spirit of Christ.” Dr. W. P. Merrill held 
that it is the solemn business of the 
church to change the mental, moral and 
spiritual climate of the world so that war 
will die, because it cannot live in a world 
where mutual confidence and good will 
prevail. Dr. Walter Simons insisted that 
“moral foundations of the world peace” 
must be built. The Prague conference 
was tremendously concerned with the dis- 
armament question. Fred B. Smith, in his 
address, said that the renunciation of war 
that does not carry with it a fixed purpose 
immediately the reduction of 
will small value. The 


to begin 


armaments have 


The Lord’s 
Horseman 
A Book About John Wesley 


by Umphrey Lee 


For four hundred years John Wes- 
ley has been known only as the 
Founder of Methodism. Actually, 
he wrote books on medicine, nat- 
ural history, and electricity; led « 
great romantic movement in re- 
ligien, fought the battle of per- 
eonal liberty against the theo- 
legians; fell in love twice, mar- 
ried and divorced a termagant. 


A fascinating story. 


Price, $2.50 
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conference, by unanimous vote, adopted a 
resolution in which the churches were 
urged “to throw the weight of their edu- 
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cative influence and their religious in- 
spiration into supporting the idea that 
henceforth the peoples, by accepting the 


Special Correspondence from Chicago 


Chicago, Sept. 16. 

A FEW weeks ago, when newspaper re- 
ports indicated that the Deneen and 

l hompson-Crowe factions might bury the 
hatchet and operate as a unit in the No- 
vember elections, I wrote a paragraph in 
this column entitled, 

The Less Harmony “Too Much Har- 


The Better mony.” However de- 
sirable it might be 
from the republican national and state 


viewpoint that the various factions should 
present a united front on that occasion, 
it would be calamitous from the point of 
view of the moral issues involved. The 
defeat of Crowe and the nomination of 
Judge Swanson as the republican candi- 
dates for state’s attorney, as well as the 
victory in the primary of nearly all the 
lyeneen candidates for the chief offices, 
was the result of a genuine moral upris- 
ing. The men who led the fight against 
the crime-graft ring took great risks and 
won out in spite of ballot-box stuffing, 
kidnappings, bombings, and even murder. 
An embarrassing situation, however, de- 
veloped out of the fact that the Thomp- 
son-Crowe organization won control of 
the Cook county central committee. 
Nothing could be clearer than that this 
committee would not exert itself greatly 
to elect Judge Swanson and his associates 
unless substantial guarantees were given 
that pre-election promises would not be 
carried out. Great pressure was brought 
to bear upon the Deneen group, several 
conferences were held, things began to 
wear a sinister aspect. But at last the 
heartening news comes that no compro- 
mise will be made with the discredited 
Thompson-Crowe outfit. All plans for a 
merger have failed and the Deneen group 
will depend upon its own organization to 
conduct the campaign for its candidates. 
It must be conceded that the risks taken 
of losing the election are great. The De- 
neen group will not only have to face 
Democratic opposition but also the op- 
position of the political-crime ring with 
Republican affiliations. 
* . * 


What Is At 
Stake? 

However, Judge Swanson and his asso- 
ciates are not licked yet, and confidence 
grows that they will be elected. If they 
are, it will be the greatest victory for 
civic decency that has been won in Cook 
county for many moons. The stake in 
the election is clearly indicated in a state- 
ment issued by the John A. Swanson 
Business Men’s organization, a paragraph 
of which reads as follows: “The constant 
effort—as reported in the press—to side- 
track Judge Swanson in the county cam- 
paign is obvious. He must be defeated 
by the organized political-criminal groups 
or they have lost everything. It is accur- 
ately reported that racketeering has ex- 
torted well over $50,000,000 a year from 
Chicago’s business institutions. The op- 
eration of houses of prostitution, road 


houses, gambling and liquor joints in Cook 
county alone is said to reach an additional 


$79,000,000 a year. Great sums will na- 
turally be used by this group to maintain 
control of the vital office now at stake, 
that of state’s attorney.” 

* * . 


Chicago Ministers 
Meet 

Most of the Chicago ministers’ confer- 
ences resumed their meetings on Monday, 
Sept. 10. E. J. Davis, superintendent of 
the Better Government association, who 
was perhaps more largely responsible than 
any other one man for the defeat of the 
Crowe-Thompsonites last spring, spoke to 
the Baptist ministers at Immanuel church 
on the topic, “What is at Stake in the 
Coming Election?” Rev. Ralph A. Ward, 
the new executive secretary of the world 
service commission of the Methodist 
church, addressed the Methodist preach- 
ers’ meeting held in Chicago temple. The 
Chicago presbytery met at Second Pres- 
byterian church. The Episcopal clergy’s 
round table, meeting in St. James church, 
listened to an address by Rev. Neil E. 
Annable, rector of Holy Trinity and St. 
Philip’s churches, on “Mother India.” The 
first union ministers’ meeting of the sea- 
son will be held in Chicago temple Mon- 
day, Sept. 24, and will be in charge of the 
church federation’s commission on evan- 
gelism, of which Rev. C. Claude Travis is 
chairman. Dr. A. Earl Kernahan, of 
Boston, famous for his success in direct- 
ing campaigns of organized visitation 
evangelism in many large cities, will be 
the chief speaker, with Bishop Edwin H. 
Hughes givin& the keynote address. De- 
nominational luncheons and conferences 
in the LaSalle hotel will follow. 

Crartes THomas Hortman. 
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bonds of their fraternal unity and the mu- 
tual compacts of concerted collaboration, 
will renounce their claims to unrestricted 
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right of action without regard to inter- 
national obligations.” Sir Willoughby 
Dickinson, honorary secretary of the alli- 


Special Correspondence from India 


Poona, August 17. 
ANY of the towns in India have ci- 
4 nemas where films mostly imported 
from the west are shown. In India the 
cinema film industry is still in its begin- 
nings and is greatly handicapped by want 
of funds and by want of 
The Cinema technical knowledge. For 
In India some time, the British film 
producing countries have 
been concerned about the keen competi- 
tion they have to face from America in 
finding a market for their goods in India. 
An agitation has been going on in Great 
Britain over this question. Naturally, 
Britishers do not want India to import 
films from any other country than Great 
Britain. Statements have been made that 
the exhibition of American films in India 
depicting certain aspects of western life 
is not only undermining the “white man’s 
prestige” in India but also tending to de- 
moralize the Indians. The council of 
state—the upper house of the Indian par- 
liament—adopted a resolution asking for 
an inquiry into the censorship of films 
and the desirability of giving special pref 
erence in some form to films produced 
within the British empire. In pursuance 
of this resolution a committee was ap- 
pointed by government last year with Mr. 
T. Rangachari, an Indian, as its chairman. 
The report of this committee, published 
last week, has, contrary to the expecta- 
tions of British trade interests, pronounced 
against the granting of any preference to 
foreign films, British or other. On the 
other hand, a small import duty on all 
films, including British, is recommended 
as a measure of protection to the Indian 
film industry now in its infancy. It is 
also urged that for developing the indus- 
try in India the government should ap- 
point a small body of technical experts. 
The British government in India may or 
may not accept these recommendations 
But this committee which toured India, 
examined witnesses and sifted evidence, 
arrived at some noteworthy conclusions 
One of these is that there is no foundation 
in fact for the statement made by a certain 
class of British propagandists that Amer- 
ican films lower European civilization in 
the eyes of Indians. So also the judg- 
ment of the committee about allegations 
made that the cinema has been a factor 
in lowering the standards of sex conduct, 
is that they are grossly exaggerated. 
* * * 
Mass Conversions to 
Hinduism Reported 
A cable from Bombay was published in 
some of the American papers reporting 
conversions to Hinduism of large num- 
bers of Christians following on the “con- 
version” of the former Nancy Ann Miller 
of Seattle to Hinduism when she became 
the wife of the former maharajah of In- 
droe. Careful investigations made by the 
Indian Witness of Lucknow about the 
truth of these reports show that much of 
this cablegram is utterly false, invented 
by some one to discourage American sup- 
porters of Christian missions in India. 


Last year also similar reports appeared in 
some of the American papers. The only 
element of truth in the present report is 
that some Roman Catholics in Goa—a 
Portuguese possession on the west coast 
of India, south of Bombay—embraced 
Hinduism under circumstances which re- 
flect no credit on Hinduism. The gov- 
ernment of Goa enacted legislation mak- 
ing child marriage illegal for Christians. 
Some of the Roman Catholic converts are 
not sufficiently christianized to give up 
that evil custom. They regarded the ef- 
fort to make them give it up while their 
Hindu neighbors were permitted to con- 
tinue to practice it as arbitrary and un- 
just. Arya Samajists—a reform move- 
ment in Hinduism—who usually preach 
against child marriage were willing to 
compromise their principles to enlist con- 
verts to Hinduism, and the offended Ro- 
man Catholics, yielding to their influence, 
embraced Hinduism. 
7. * . 

The Bardoli 
Settlement 

The dispute between the government 
of Bombay and the passive resisters to 
the enhancement of land revenue in Bar- 
doli has been, to the relief of the whole 
country, satisfactorily settled. The gov- 
ernment has in the end agreed to appoint 
a committee to conduct a full, open and 
independent inquiry into the whole ques- 
tion of the revision of assessments recently 
made by the executive government in 
Bardoli. This has satisfied the people 
and they have called off the passive re- 
sistance campaign, the government in its 
turn releasing all those who were impri- 
soned in the course of the struggle and 
returning the lands confiscated to their 
original owners. Mahatma Gandhi writes 
of this settlement: “Non-violent energy 
properly stored up sets free a force that 
becomes irresistible. So far as I have 
been able to see there is no doubt that 
the settlement has been wrung from an 
unwilling government by the pressure of 
a public opinion that was ever gathering 
force in geometrical progression.” 

. & € 

And So Forth 

Last year orthodox Hindus in western 
India were much agitated over the mar- 
riage of an educated Brahmin girl with 
an educated Mohammedan which took 
place in Poona. This week a similar mar- 
riage has taken place in Madras between 
a Brahmin girl of a respectable family 
and a cultured Mohammedan. The Hindus 
of Madras apparently are not excited 
about this inter-religious marriage . . . 
“Unhappy India” is the title of the book 
written by Lajpat Rai in reply to Miss 
Mayo’s “Mother India.” It deals ably and 
exhaustively with the allegations made by 
Miss Mayo and it is having a very large 
circulation. . . . There is a hopeful move- 
ment set on foot recently to allow the 
“untouchable” Hindus to come into Hindu 
temples for worship, a privilege denied to 
them for centuries. 
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ance, said: “It is of little use for single 
congregations, or synods, or church coun- 
cils to issue spasmodic appeals to their 
members to be friendly toward foreigners. 
What is needed is a considered and for- 
mal announcement, emanating from cen- 
tral authorities in all religious communi- 
ties.” Other speakers considered the bear- 
ing of economic developments on the 
problems of peace, while other$ stressed 
the need of revising the text books of the 
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nations in the interest of peace. The 
American delegates to the world confer- 
ence included the following: Dr. Henry 
A. Atkinson, Ralph W. Brown, Robert J. 
Caldwell, Bishop James Cannon, Jr., 
Prof. Frank Oliver Hall, Prof. William I. 
Hull, Dr. Frederick Lynch, Bishop W. F. 
McDowell, Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, 
Dr. John Marquis, Dean Shailer Mathews, 
George A. Plimpton, Fred B. Smith, 
Worth M. Tippy and Walter W. Van 
Kirk. 


Kansas City Seminary 
After Funds 

Kansas City theological seminary (Bap- 
tist) is reported to be engaged in the 
greatest campaign for funds in its history. 
A drive is now on for a quarter-million. 


Universalists Break Ground for 
Memorial Church This Autumn 

The next denomination to build a mem- 
orial church edifice in Washington, D. C., 
is the Universalist, ground to be broken 
early this autumn. 


Baylor University After 
Endowment 

Baylor university, Baptist school of 
Texas, has started a campaign to raise 
$2,000,000 for new buildings and additional 
endowment. 


Klan Organizes in 
Lithuania 

It is reported from Berlin that Lithuan- 
ian Catholic newspapers assert that the 
Ku Klux klan has been established in 
that country with the avowed purpose of 
combatting the Catholic church. 


Disciples Divinity House, 
Chicago, Ready Oct. 1 


The disciples divinity house of the 
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University of Chicago will be ready for 
occupancy with the opening of the au- 
tumn quarter, Oct. 1. The new building, 
which is being erected in connection with 
the University Church of the Disciples, 
will cost about $150,000 and has an en- 
dowment of $100,000. More than 500 
students have been identified with the 
Disciples divinity house since its organ- 
ization in 1894 under the presidency of 


President Harper. Most of the present . 
students are enrolled in the divinity 
school of the university. The dean of 


the divinity house is Dr. Edward Scribner 
Ames, professor of philosophy ahd pastor 
of the University church of Disciples, 
who has been connected with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago for nearly 30 years. 


Catholics Erect New Normal 
School Near Washington, D. C. 

The construction of a new Christian 
Brothers college on a site of some 56 
acres which are partly in the District of 
Columbia and partly in Prince George + 
county, Md., will be begun this autumn, 
it has just been announced at Washing- 
ton. 


Dr. Grenfell Receives New 
Ship as Gift 

An anonymous donor has presented to 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell a 74 foot ship, the 
“Marvel,” which has been especially con- 
structed for service in the rough seas of 
Labrador. This vessel replaces the one 
wrecked last year. 


Lutheran Synodical 
Merger Approved 

Consolidation of the membership of all 
Evangelical Lutheran synods in the 
United States, comprising about 350,000 
members, was approved by the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran joint synod of Ohio and 
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other states recently in convention at 
Columbus. O. The Ohio joint synod 
will merge with the Iowa and Buffalo 
synods, which has themselves approved 


CHRISTIAN 


the merger. The merged body will be 
called the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of America and will control some $10,- 
000,000 in property. 


Special Correspondence from New York 


New York, Sept. 14 

HE Brooklyn Daily Eagle has main- 
tained for many years a Monday page 

of metropolitan sermon reports. A New 
Jersey Presbyterian minister, acting as 
August supply in one of the prominent 
Brooklyn Presbyterian churches 

Parallel was duly reported each Monday 
Sermons in the Eagle. Whereupon a 
Methodist minister, a subscriber 

of fifteen years’ standing, out in Iowa, 
senses a familiar and distinctive style and 
turns to Bishop Quayle’s book, “The 
Dynamite of God,” and strikes the deadly 
parallel in at least two instances, for the 
consideration of the editor. The editor, 
posing the exhibit of his published “Miss- 
ing Jesus” sermon before the plagiarist 


preacher hears him reply: “Why, I am 
dumfounded. The sermon on ‘Missing 
Jesus’ was written by me from notes I 


have made in the last 18 years. I am 
utterly at a loss to understand the re- 
semblance between the two sermons.” He 


added that he had never read Bishop 
Quayle’s books although he had once 
heard him preach. “But I can’t under- 
stand it,” he continued; “on my sacred 
word of honor I cannot account for the 
similarity.” 
* * * 

An Interesting 
Service 

It is nothing new for an Episcopal 


church to march its vested boy choir out 
into the open and after gathering a crowd 
together lead them back into the church 
for the evening service. But when Cal- 
vary church finds Madison square so con- 
veniently near and adds this touch as an 
introduction to its summer Sunday eve- 
ning services a very definite response is 
manifest. Calvary creates an atmosphere 
all its own which may puzzle the casual 
visitor who joins the procession back to 
the church. There is an interesting quiet 
about the service—even a compelling so- 
cial silence at times instead of much 
spoken or read prayers or hymn-singing 
which is neither conventionally “‘Episco- 
pal” nor “churchy.” The preaching has 
a familiar evangelical appeal, however. It 
pleads insistently a conversion to Christ 
but its code of expression needs to be in- 
terpreted. You soon find a further ex- 
pansion of the appeal in a kind of ex- 
perience meeting where voices testify to 
the great surrender to Christ as the 
overwhelming climax and need of their 
life’s experience. And this is done with 
no musical hymn-urge or a _ revivalist 
pleading, “Come to Jesus” or “Are you 
saved?” or even “Are you a Christian?” 
There may be a friendly hand and a more 
friendly voice break in upon your timid- 
ity and aloofness by bringing you into a 
closer circle of what is called a “First 
Century Christian Fellowship.” You may 
find yourself deeply moved by the earn- 
estness, directness and simplicity of this 
quiet method of undermining your inde- 
pendence. Unconsciously perhaps you 
mav be merged into a tide of emotion 





which presses you to examine your own 
limitations in order to find out “what un- 
surrendered areas of my life block me 
from God?” That is, if you are lonely 


and miserable, therefore introspective— 
and not too critical. 
a. e+ @¢ 
Ticket Prices for 
Jewish New Year 
The high holidays, New Year and 


Atonement, of the Jewish faith, seem to 
surpass even the Easter festival in its 
anticipation of crowds responding. The 
Free synagogue holds its main services 
in Carnegie hall auditorium with ampli- 
fiers extended to another hall for the 
overflow crowd and a third group in the 
Free synagogue house. Tickets of admis- 
sion are everywhere advertised in the 
papers and by window cards placing spe- 
cial emphasis upon “moderate-priced 
choice seats to be rented evenings from 
8 to 10 o’clock and Sunday all day.” 
$7.50 is the rental advertised in one in- 
stance. Famous rabbis to preach, famous 
cantors and excellent choirs to sing are 
everywhere proclaimed. 
* * * 

Tolstoy’s 
Centenary 

International house on Riverside drive 
appropriately sponsored the Tolstoy cen- 
tenary birth celebration by gathering 
around its table adherents of the czarist 
and soviet Russia. Music from artists of 
the Moscow Art theater gave a concert 
of Tolstoy’s favorite selections. Count 
Ilya Tolstoy said his father would best 
be remembered as the apostle of love, 

(Continued on next paye) 
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Baptist Professor Spends Sabbatical 
Year in Scotland 

Dr. Kyle M. Yates, professor in the 
Southern Baptist theological seminary at 
Louisville, recently sailed from New York 
with the purpose of spending his sab- 
batical year in special study, mainly in 
Edinburgh. 


American and Asiatic Jews 
Form New Organization 

As a result of numerous conferences 
held within the past few weeks by Ameri- 
can and Asiatic Jews, there has been 
formed an organization known as HA’OR 











Dr. Russell H. Stafford’s book of sermons 
Christian Humanism 

“proves that a “seoven Caan © pidleataier and theo- 
logian is still in the pulpit of the Old 


South in Boston’—says the, Yale 
Divinity News. 


“The author has a theology, but it is a 
human one, drawn from primary moral 
convictions and the religious experi- 
ence of men.""—The Christian Century. 





“This powerful presentation of gospel 
truth in terms of the best thought of 
our day will fortify many whose faith 
in spiritual realities has been weak- 
ened.""—The Baptist. 


“Few volumes of sermons constitute 
so definitely honest and courageous an 
effort, facing all the facts of the situa- 
tion, to interpret old doctrines in a 
new light.”"—The Congregationalist. 


“An excellent and stimulating book.” 
—The Springfield Republican 

Here is your book of Sermons 

for This Season ($2) 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY BOOK SERVICE, 
440 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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(The Light). From its headquarters in 
New York the association has announced 
for its purpose the creation of a commis- 
sion of experts to make a survey of the 
conditions of the Jewish communities of 
central and southern Asia with a view to 
formulating plans for improving these 
conditions. 


Novelist Advocates Reading 

Catholic Books . 
Kathieen Norris, best-seller novelist, 

is reported as advocating the reading of 

good Catholic books “as an antidote to 

the rising tide of materialism and unbe- 

lief.” 


Lutherans of Three 
Races Confer 
More than 1,000 Lutherans of the Fin- 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


nish and Esthonian races gathered in 
Budapest recently as the guests of the 
Lutherans of Hungary in what they 
termed a “Finnish-Hungarian congress.” 
Special services in the chief Lutheran 
churches in Budapest were held in Hun- 
garian, German, and Finnish, and the va- 
rious Lutheran societies of the city ar- 
ranged a banquet in honor of the guests. 


Dr. Boreham Addresses 
New York Preachers 

The guest at the opening session of the 
New York preachers’ meeting, Sept. 17, 


September 27, 1928 


was Dr. Frank W. Boreham, preacher and 
author of Australia. Dr. Boreham is 
known throughout the world as the author 
of a score or more of “Boreham books,” 
which have become wellsprings of inspira- 
tion for thousands of ministers. His ad- 
dress at New York considered “A Con- 
structive Ministry.” 


Methodists Train 
Many Nurses 

Over 5,000 young women have entered 
Methodist hospital training schools dur- 
ing the past four years. 
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adding: “He believed in a God of love 
and attempted to live according to that 
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belief by demonstrating his own love of 
the common people.” Dr. Paul Birnkoff, 
Tolstoy’s biographer, pointed out that 
soviet Russia’s policy of force holds it 
aloof from this Christian anarchist who 
inveighs against power and authority but 
that they meet on common ground in his 
deep love of the workingman. 
* * 

New City 
Of Churches 

Long Island opens wide its arms to re- 
ceive the ever increasing crowds that pour 
into it just at present as the most popular 
metropolitan extension. Dr. William 
Carter, pastor of the Brooklyn Throop 
avenue Presbyterian church, says that 
Queens borough, adjoining Brooklyn, is 
fast taking the title of “city of churches” 
from its neighbor. “That suburb,” he 
continued, “will eventually have more 
churches than any other. It is certainly 
the coming borough in regard to indus- 
trial as well as social and spiritual de- 
velopment with its great factories and 
spaces for expansion. All the new sub- 
divisions of land there presage well for 
it and the best class of people is moving 
out there.” Statistics give the Lutherans 
the largest number of churches and con- 
gregations in Queens. There is a quaint, 
old-fashioned, mid-Victorian air about these 
Lutheran churches. They seem serenely 
untouched in their swirling eddies by the 
great stream for good or ill that modern 
life presses upon the rest of us. The Con- 
gregationalists have their two largest con- 
gregations in the country in Brooklyn un- 
der Dr. Cadman and Dr. Huget. The 
Baptist Temple of Brooklyn glories in its 
post-centennial years under the pastorship 
of Rev. Russell M. Brougher, not long 
from California, who injects into our drab 
metropolitan church life some of the more 
bizarre elements of the west. 

Ernest W. MANDEVILLE. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Straight Answers to Life Questions, by Copeland 
Smith. Willett, Clark & Colby, $1.50. 

Wulnoth the Wanderer, by H. Scott-Inman. Long- 
mans Green & Co., $2.00. 

John Wesley: A_ Portrait, 
Simon & Schuster, $3.00. 

The Essentials of the Christian Faith, by Hugh R. 
Magill. Stratford, $2.00. 

Europe’s Only Hope, by Francis Bonnet. 
Palmer, 3/6. 

A Year’s Bible Course, by Charles H. Morgan. 
Oxford. 

Israel After the Exile, by W. F. Lofthouse. 
ford, $1.50. 

The Holy Spirit in St. Paul, by R. Birch Hoyle. 
Doubleday, Doran, $2.50. 

The Vision of God, by Nicholas of Cusa. Dutton. 

The Evangelical Movement in the English Church, 
by Leonard E. Binns. Doubleday, Doran, $2.00. 

The Son of the Living God, by Reuben Nordsten. 
Stratford, $2.00. 

Our Daily Bread, by F. P. Grove. 
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on the world’s great issue 
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“THE OuTLAWRY OF WAR’ | «2.225% 


BY CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
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Eight Other Timely, Important Books 
Science in Search of God 


Kirtiey F. MatHer 

This book by a Harvard scientist may well be put alongside that 
other volume of religious testimony by a famed scientist—“ The New 
Reformation,” by Michael Pupin ($2.50)—as indicative of the present 
trend toward the coming together of science and religion in support 
of a reasonable faith for these days. These two books would be an 
excellent basis for a sermon, or sermons, for young people or for mature 
audiences on “A Faith for Today.” The Mather book is a Religious 
Book Club recommendation. ($2) 


Catholicism and the American Mind 
W. E. Garrison 
The quick and persistent sale of this new book indicates its time- 
liness; and it is being reviewed over America as the best book on 
Catholic beliefs and practices in a decade. ($2.50) 


The Quest of Religion 
Canon C. E. Raven 
An invigorated faith will result from a reading of this book, which 
has the point of view of the new world of scientific thinking, and it 
finds Jesus and his revelation of God the highest point in the develop- 
ment of the world and man. A more inspiring testimony to Jesus has 
not appeared in years. ($1.50) 


Protestantism 
Dean W. R. INcE 
Read this mighty little volume along with Garrison's‘ Catholicism.” 
Dean Inge points out where Protestantism has so far failed in its high- 
est purposes. (75 cents.) 


The Son of Man 


Emit Lupwic 

Now widely discussed, pro and con. Says Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes: “ “The Son of Man’ is to be welcomed to the already crowded 
shelf of biographies of Jesus. It is something more and better than one 
more life of the Nazarene.”’ As a work of “the historical imagination,’ 
Dr. Holmes gives the book high rank. There is little theology here, no 
messianic interpretations; but Ludwig has drawn a vivid portrait of 
the greatest of Prophets. ($3) 


The Old Testament 


An AMERICAN TRANSLATION: J. M. P. Smitn, Eprror. 

Now that the price of this superb work has been reduced, we are 
recommending it as demanding a place in the library of every thorough 
Bible student. “The translation has achieved a work of enormous 
difficulty with great success."" (The Nation) (Now $5) 


Old Faith and New Knowledge 


J. H. Snowpen 
ope “*modernism”™ as the attempt to bring the old — ange 
a right = pee with the thought and life of each new 


author finds a current of “‘modernism”’ running through the sinks 225 and 
all Christian history. ($2.50) 


The Case for Christianity 


Crement F. Rocers 


Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell says of the book: “‘It is a volume singu- 
larly cognizant of how the minds of men ‘do move’; it is rich in 
literary and philosophical illustration. It bears the same relationship 
to an ordinary book on apologetics as the Majestic bears to a Columbus 
caravel.”” ($2.50) [See coupon for your 

order on opposite page) 














Some new books of help in the practical 
tasks of church and school 


Modern Religious Dramas 
Epitep sy Frep Eastman 

Prof. Eastman of the Chicago Theological 

examined 300 piays and pageants 
and from them chose the |! one-act dramas 
and two pageants included in this volume. 
Mopern—these plays treat of today's prob- 
lems. Reticious—they picture spiritual 
struggles, both individual and social. 

Among them: Zona Gale's “ Neighbors’’; 
Larkin's “‘El Cristo”; MacNair’s “The 
Color Line”; Bowie's “A Christmas Pageant 
of the Holy Grail.” All are of a type that 
can be presented in the average church or 
school with greatest effectiveness. ($3) 


Straight Answers 
To Lire Prosiems 

“Copeland Smith at the Microphone.” 
Just the book to help in the pastor's personal 
problem ministry. Br Smith has given here 
a page or more of discussion to each of the 
problems that are continually coming up to 
the minister. ($1.50) 


Credentials of the Church 
By Ozora S. Davis 
And here is the book to serve as a basis for 


sermons for young people—or adults—on 


“Why the Church?” ($1.25) 


Tested Programs for Special Days 
By Bernarp C. Clausen 

The pastor of a great church in Buffalo 
here presents programs for services for 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's, etc. 
They are practical. ($1) 


Adventures in Visitation Evangelism 
By A. Eart KernaHan 

A book of results. Presents actual ex- 
periences in the use of the now well-known 
visitation evangelism principle, projected on 
a large scale in such cities as Pittsburgh and 
New York, resulting in the winning of nearly 
160,000 persons in the past four years. ($1.50) 


Planning Modern Church Buildings 
By M. W. Brasnam 

An excellent book of plans and general 
advice. Special treatment given plans for a 
modern church school. 100 illustrations— 
floor plans, exteriors, interiors. ($2.50) 


Church Finance 
By Ws. H. Leacu 

Practical—written from the point of view 
of the concrete task of financing a church: 
Raising money, spending it, ecnsuneing. 
publicity, every-member canvass, etc. ($2.25) 


Preaching on Church and 


Community Occasions 
By Ozora S. Davis 

A practical manual—new approaches to 
appropriate subjects. ($2.50) 
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When the first Willett, Clark & Colby 
book appeared we promised to pro- 
duce only such books as have a 

real reason for existence. 


Have we kept our promise ? 


SHODDY (by Dan Brummitt) published in March. 


A vigorous, entertaining Church novel and a great human 
document. A slice of American life. Bartelmy Bonafedes 
and Peter Middletons are now known to thousands of book 
readers. Shoddy versus wool—in life as in cloth—Four 
printings to date; a fifth in process. ($2.00) 


Qu OTABLE P OEMS (compiled by Clark- 


Gillespie). Published in May. “The best collection of short 
and occasional verse since the Oxford Book of Verse,”’ as 
one reviewer put it. 500 poems selected from the inspira- 
tional verse of 300 poets. Two printings already; a third 
in process. ($2.50) 


CATHOLICISM and the Amer- 
ican Mind Winfred Ernest Garrison). Published 
in June. Selected by the Religious Book Club as its June 
“Book of the Month.” Now finding a strong place in the 
general field. Not an anti-Catholic tirade; “tno bigot’s dis- 
course ;’’ but a sympathetically critical discussion of (1) what 
Catholics believe; (2) why they believe what they believe. 
Two large printings; a third in process. ($2.50) 


STRAIGHT ANSWERS to 
Life Questions (Copeland Smith at the Microphone). 
Published this month, but already selling at an interesting 
rate. Unquestionably a book which reaches into the lives 
of people! Answers to life questions from many sections of 
the country, from all walks of life, from men and women, 
young and old. Copeland Smith broadcasts from station 
WMAQ six times a week. There seems to be magic in 
Copeland Smith's ability to get into the very heart of the 
problem leading to the question. ($1.50) 
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Then—Today’s interest in 

OUTLAWRY has sharpened the 

urge to understand “‘Outlawry.” It 

has brought renewed attention to 


the one authoritative book on the 
outlewry plan. 


THE OUTLAWRY 
OF WAR 


by Charles Clayton 
Morrison—$3.00 





And these books are finding 
their range of readers: 


COMMUNITY 
CHURCHES 
by David R. Piper—$1.50 





WHAT AND WHY 
IN CHINA 
by Paul Hutchinson—$1.00 





CHRISTIAN 
HUMANISM 


by Russell Henry 
Stafford—$2.00 





AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 


Willett, Clark 


& Colby 
Publishers 


440 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 
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